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Israel's Withdrawal Urged 


M" TING at night on February 2. 
the General Assembly once more 
called upon Israel to withdraw its 
armed forces behind the 1949 Pal- 
estine armistice lines. The brief reso- 
lution, passed by a vote of 72 to 2 
with 2 abstentions, deplored “the non- 
compliance of Israel to complete its 
withdrawal” despite the repeated re- 
quests of the General Assembly, and 
urged that country to comply with the 
Assembly “without further 


delay.” 


requests 
A second resolution adopted the 
same night outlined measures to as- 
sure development of peaceful condi- 
tions in the Middle East. It asked 
Egypt and Israel to fulfill the pro- 
visions of the 1949 armistice agree- 
ment. and noted that after Israel’s 
withdrawal United Nations troops 
would be required on the demarcation 
line to assure against violations. This 
resolution also requested the Secre- 
tary-General to “take steps to carry 
out these measures” and to report de- 
velopments to the Assembly. (See 
page 63.) 


The wording of the resolution was 
criticized by some delegations as being 

Paragraph 3 says: “|The 
Assembly} considers that, 
after full withdrawal of Israel from 
the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza areas, 
the scrupulous maintenance of the 
armistice agreement requires the plac- 
ing of the United Nations Emergency 
Force on the Egyptian-Israel armistice 
demarcation line and the implementa- 
tion of other measures as proposed in 
the Secretary-General’s report, with 
due regard to the considerations set 
out therein with a view to assist 
in achieving situations conducive to 
the maintenance of peaceful condi- 
tions in the area.”’ A number of speak- 
ers felt that reference to “other meas- 
ures” brought the Gaza strip and the 
island of Sharm el-Sheikh, at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, into the 
picture as part of the area which might 
be patrolled by United Nations troops. 
They pointed out that the “measures” 
contemplated were not specifically set 
forth, and that this might render the 
Secretary-General’s task more difficult. 

During the first week of February 


ambiguous 
General 
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talks were held between the Secretary- 
General and the Israeli representative. 
The Israeli delegate asked the Secre- 
tary-General to seek assurance that 
Egypt agrees to “mutual and full ab- 
stention from belligerent acts by land, 
air and sea” upon the final withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from Egyptian terri- 
tory. Israel also posed the question 
whether, on withdrawal of its troops 
from the Sharm el-Sheikh area, “units 
of UNEF would be stationed along the 
western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba,” 
to remain there “until another effec- 
tive means is agreed upon by the 
parties concerned for ensuring free- 
dom of navigation.” 


The Secretary-General asked whether 
Israel recognized that the General As- 
sembly resolutions request withdrawal 
not only of troops but also of Israeli 
administrative personnel established 
on the Egyptian side of the armistice 
line. It was pointed out by the Secre- 
tary-General that stationing of UNEF 
elements at Sharm el-Sheikh would 
require explicit consent from Egypt. 
Placement of UNEF units on Israel’s 
side of the armistice line would like- 
wise require consent of the Israel] Gov- 
ernment, and the Secretary-General 
asked whether Israel was prepared in 
principle to give such consent. 


In a report to the General Assem- 
bly on February 10, the Secretary- 
General declared that it was “still an 
open question whether Israel, under 
any circumstances, accepts full imple- 
mentation” of the resolution calling 
for withdrawal of her armed forces 
and civil administration from the 
Gaza Strip. It was also an open ques- 
tion, he said, whether Israel would 
accept the stationing of United Na- 
tions Emergency Force units on her 
side of the armistice line. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold emphasized the far-reaching 
responsibility falling on either of the 
parties which might fail to cooperate 
with the United Nations’ task. Two 
essential needs were involved, he said 

-the creation of peaceful conditions 
in the Middle East, and asserting and 
respecting the basic principles of the 
United Nations Charter. He declared 
that the United Nations “must main- 
tain its position on these require- 
ments” and should be entitled to 





count, in particular, on the assistance 
of the two states directly concerned 
The Secretary-General invited the 
General Assembly to indicate how it 
desired him to “proceed with further 
steps” to carry out the resolutions of 


February 2. (See page 28.) 


Suez Clearance 
Operations in the Suez 


paar 

\J Canal were described as “most 
satisfactory” by Lieutenant-General 
Raymond A. Wheeler in February, 
and he expressed confidence that the 
waterway would be “completely open” 
by the middle of May. General 
Wheeler is the special United Nations 
representative in charge of the clear- 
ance work. 

Twenty-four obstructions had been 
removed from shipping channels by 
February 1, with nineteen remaining 
to be removed. At the end of the first 
month’s operations, thirty-one various 
types of craft from seven countries 
composed the United Nations salvage 
fleet. Among losses suffered during 
salvage operations, a Danish seaman 
was drowned on January 25, and a 
120-ton floating crane sank in the 
Mediterranean on January 29 during 
a gale while under tow. 


Algeria 


ans cs of two different resolu- 
N 


tions on the Algerian situation 
agreed on a common text in mid-Feb- 
ruary, and the General Assembly un- 
animously approved the resulting reso- 
lution which “expresses the hope that, 
in a spirit of cooperation, a peaceful, 
democratic and just solution will be 
found” in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 
The sponsors of the new resolution 
were Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Italy, Japan, 
Peru, the Philippines and Thailand 
Assembly President Wan Waithayakon 
took note of the “conciliatory” char- 
acter of the resolution. 

The French view on the develop- 
ment, as expressed by Marcel Cham- 
peix, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Interior, in Charge of Algeria, was that 
the resolution was favorable to his 





country. He told the press that his gov- 
ernment stood against United Nations 
intervention in the Algerian situation 
and the adoption of any resolution on 
the subject. But, he said, if a resolu- 
tion was to be adopted, his govern- 
ment was realistic enough to welcome 
the present wording. He said that the 
unanimous acceptance of the text 
amounted to a “capitulation and sur- 
render” on the part of spokesmen for 
the Algerian “rebels.” Mr. Champeix 
stressed that the resolution did not 
spell out a demand for negotiations, 
but spoke of “cooperation.” However, 
France would stick to her program of 
a cease-fire first, then elections, and 
finally negotiations. Asked how a 
cease-fire could be achieved without 
prior negotiations, the French spokes- 
man said his country would “ask for 
it,” but there could be no precondi- 
tions and France would not impose a 
“surrender.” He said he believed a 
cease-fire could be achieved provided 
there was no foreign intervention. 
The chairman of the Asian-African 
group, Abdul Monem Rifa’i of Jor- 
dan, told the press that the Asian- 
African nations had shown a con- 
ciliatory attitude which allowed the 
United Nations to act without ceding 
any principles. He said the wording of 
the resolution implied that a joint ef- 
fort toward a solution should be made 
by both France and Algeria. This 


could only be done by mutual under- 
standing and a process of “give and 
take,” he said, and this meant “nego- 
tiations.” He felt the resolution was a 


good start 
legitimate 
Algeria. 


towards recognizing the 
rights of the people of 


Farid Zeineddine of Syria, who had 
helped in drafting the resolution, said 
he considered that a satisfactory solu- 
tion would have to be based on self- 
determination. This was so, he felt, 
because the French Prime Minister's 
plan for a unilateral French solution 
no longer applied, and any solution 
would now have to be based on the 
United Nations Charter. 

Other views expressed in the As- 
sembly during the explanations of vote 
were these: 

© U Pe Kin of Burma: The unani- 
mous solution had shown that light 
follows darkness. His delegation had 
wanted more and could not have ac- 
cepted less. 

® Victor Andrés Belatinde of Peru 
The door had been opened to a peace- 
ful, constructive solution. According 
to the French pledge, there would 
now be a cease-fire, impartially super- 
vised elections, and discussions be- 
tween France and the elected repre- 
sentatives of Algeria. 

© Fadhel Jamali of Iraq: It would 
have been better if the references to 
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self-determination and negotiation had 
been more explicit 

© Mongi Slim of Tunisia: The next 
move was up to France. He hoped 
that France would take into account 
the spirit of the resolution so that the 
question would not have to be taken 
up again at the twelfth session of the 
Assembly. 

@ Auoney W. Dejany of Saudi 
Arabia: The competence of the United 
Nations on the Algerian question had 
been established. 

® Fernand van Langenhove of Bel- 
gium, Allan Noble of the United 
Kingdom, and José Umana Bernal of 
Colombia: The decision had not estab- 
lished the competence of the United 
Nations in the matter. 

© Attilio Piccioni of Italy: There 
had been no question of any bargain- 
ing, and the only objective had been 
to promote a peaceful solution. 

© James J. Wadsworth of the Unit- 
ed States: The Assembly had again 
demonstrated its capacity for “respon- 
sible and sober action.” 


King Sa’ud Visit 
ery the course of a four-hour 
visit to United Nations Head- 
quarters on January 29, King Sa’ud 
of Saudi Arabia told the General As- 
sembly that for thirteen centuries 
Islam had been guided “by the prin- 
ciples of equity and equality.” The 
King said that policies of force had 
been “the cause of the adoption of 
some of the methods that failed to 
produce any positive results” and had 
led to tension, instability and the “cold 


war.” Attacking the armaments race 
which “exhausts human resources and 
draws all closer to destruction,” he 
called for faithful adherence to both 
the letter and the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. 

A new trend that has strengthened 
the aspirations of human beings and 
restored to them their confidence was 
now apparent, King Sa’ud declared. 
“Our only hope is that the United Na- 
tions will strive to comply with the 
Charter provisions, so as to be very 
faithful to the principles of justice and 
respect to human dignity.” 


Hungarian Refugees 


UNGARY Charged in a memorandum 
H to the Secretary-General on Jan- 
uary 15 that many of its citizens who 
had sought refuge in other countries 
during the events of recent months 
had done so “either because of fear 
or . . . because they were misled by 
propaganda.” Some of these refugees, 
the memorandum said, had com- 
mitted crimes in Hungary, but a 
larger number were minors taken out 
of the country against their will or 
driven by a spirit of adventure. It de- 
clared that a “significant part” of the 
refugees had since then “realized their 
mistake,” but that “the countries which 
have received Hungarian citizens are 
preventing those who wish to return 
from doing so.” 

By February 1, two of the countries 
that had received numbers of these 
refugees—the United Kingdom and 
Austria—had answered the complaint. 

Austria said in a memorandum to 
the Secretary-General that there was 
no discernable indication that large 
numbers of the 170,000 Hungarian 
refugees wished to return to their 
homeland. It stated that any Hun- 
garian refugee who wished to return 
home had only to sign a written state- 
ment to that effect. It was noted that 
of those who had fied to Austria, 
1.773 had returned to Hungary from 
Austria, France and Switzerland by 
January 20. 

The United Kingdom’s reply found 
it “a matter of some surprise” that 
“the Hungarian authorities whose con- 
tinued violations of human rights have 
been responsible for the flight of these 
refugees, should now see fit to com- 
plain in this way of supposed viola- 
tions in other countries.” The United 
Kingdom reply said that the allega- 
tions of the Hungarian authorities 
were “entirely false.” (See page 38.) 


Hungary's Relief Needs 


CONOMIC conditions in Hungary 
have been critically disrupted be- 
cause of the fighting and destruction 
ensuing from events of last October, 
according to a report of a joint United 
Nations and Food and Agriculture 
Organization mission which visited the 
country for several days early in Jan- 
uary. There was extensive damage to 
buildings, depletion of food stocks 
and consumer goods, and a serious 
reduction of skilled labor. A fall in 
coal production had brought certain 
parts of the economy to a standstill 
with resulting widespread unemploy- 
ment, and livestock feed, fertilizers, 
and seed for spring sowing were in 
short supply. The mission’s findings 
attribute a portion of the difficult 
situation to a relatively poor harvest 
in 1956. 
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Food must be provided to carry the 
Hungarian people over to the next 
harvest, the report says, and agricul- 
tural production in the country must 
be raised to the highest possible level 
in 1957. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization is negotiating with vari- 
ous governments for provision of seed, 
and detailed plans are being worked 
out for FAO’s control over distribution 
of various relief commodities. The In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross has been carrying out an emer- 
gency relief program since November 
of last year. 

The report warns that “unless an 
early recovery in production and sup- 
plies can be assured, there is a serious 
danger of inflation.” (See page 41.) 


Hungarian Credentials 


‘te General Assembly's Credentials 
4 Committee, meeting on February 
12, decided that no decision should 
be taken as to the acceptability of the 
credentials of the Hungarian repre- 
sentatives. The Committee passed the 
motion by a vote of 8 to 1. Only the 
Soviet Union was opposed. 

In presenting the motion to the 
Committee, James J. Wadsworth of 
the United States said that “the tragic 
events in Hungary continue to give us 
great concern.” He said that the 
present authorities in Hungary had 
been put into power as a result of the 
intervention of Soviet armed forces, 
which were still in the country 
despite resolutions of the General As- 
sembly. “In the circumstances,” he 
said, “we certainly cannot approve 
credentials submitted by the so-called 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of Hungary.” 

Arkady A. Sobolev of the Soviet 
Union warned the Committee against 
following a path “fraught with serious 
consequences.” He saw no grounds for 
adopting a decision that reflected in 
any way on the representatives of 
Hungary’s “sole legitimate govern- 
ment.” Mr. Sobolev then moved that 
the Committee refuse to recognize the 
validity of the Republic of China’s 
representatives. The Chairman ruled 
that the Assembly’s resolution of No- 
vember 16, 1956, was binding on the 
Committee, and that therefore he 
could not put the motion to a vote. 
The November 16 resolution decided 
that the matter of Chinese representa- 
tion would not be considered at the 
Assembly’s current session. 


Kashmir 


AKING up the problem of Kashmir 


(officially known as the India- 
Pakistan Question) for the first time 
in four years, the Security Council on 
January 24 repeated its call for a 
plebiscite in that state to determine 
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the wishes of the population on acces- 
sion to India or Pakistan. By a vote 
of 10 to 1, with | abstention, the 
Council took note of recent develop- 
ments in Kashmir, and declared that 
any action which the Kashmiri Con- 
stituent Assembly might take in regard 
to accession to India would not con- 
stitute “a disposition of the state” in 
accordance with principles already 
enunciated in previous Council deci- 
sions. According to a new constitution, 
that part of Jammu and Kashmir un- 
der Indian control was scheduled to 
become an integral part of India on 
January 26. 

The Security Council’s discussion of 
the Kashmir problem was at Pakistan’s 
request. That country’s spokesman, 
Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon, charged that steps taken by 
Kashmir’s Constituent Assembly in re- 
gard to the state’s future disposition 
contravened the Security Council reso- 
lution of March 30, 1951. 

On February 20 the Soviet Union 
vetoed a resolution which would have 
called for United Nations forces to be 
sent to Kashmir pending demilitariza- 
tion and the holding of a plebiscite. It 
also provided for the Council Presi- 
dent, Gunnar V. Jarring, to undertake 
a mission to the subcontinent to help 
the governments concerned resolve 
the deadlock. Another resolution 
which provided for Mr. Jarring’s mis- 
sion but made no reference to United 
Nations forces was then adopted. (See 
page 7.) 


South African Race Relations 


a two resolutions reported 
earlier by the Special Political 
Committee, the General Assembly on 
January 30 deplored race discrimina- 
tion resulting from South Africa’s 
policy of apartheid and noted with re- 
gret that that country had not agreed 
to negotiate on the question of treat- 
ment of its residents of Indian origin. 

The resolution on apartheid re- 
gretted that the Government of the 
Union of South Africa “has not yet 
observed its obligations under the 
Charter and has pressed forward with 
discriminatory measures which would 
make the future observance of these 
measures more difficult.” It asked the 
South African Government “to recon- 
sider its position and _ revise its 
policies,” and to “cooperate in a con- 
structive approach more par- 
ticularly by its presence in the United 
Nations.” 

Last November South Africa noti- 
fied the Assembly that because of 
“continued United Nations interfer- 
ence in her essentially domestic af- 
fairs” she would henceforth maintain 
only token representation at the Or- 
ganization’s Headquarters. Since that 
time, the South African Government 


has not participated in Headquarters 
activities. 

The resolution on people of Indian 
origin in South Africa noted that India 
and Pakistan had reiterated their 
readiness to hold talks on the question, 
but that the Union Government had 
not yet agreed to such meetings. It 
urged the three countries “to enter into 
negotiations to facilitate a settlement 
of the problem” and appealed to 
South Africa “to cooperate to this 
end.” 


Swiss Loan 


WITZERLAND has informed the 

United Nations that it is pre- 
pared to help finance modernization 
of the Palais des Nations at Geneva. 
The building, completed in 1937 for 
the League of Nations, houses the 
United Nations European Office and 


the World Health Organization. A let- 
ter from Switzerland’s permanent ob- 
server, Agostino Soldati, to the Secre- 
tary-General stated that his govern- 
ment would lend 4 million Swiss 
francs, interest-free and repayable in 
six years, beginning in 1960. 

The question of modernizing the 
Palais des Nations was before the 
General Assembly’s Administrative 
and Budgetary Committee, which de- 
cided on December 12 to postpone a 
decision on the matter. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold had reported 
to the committee on the project and 
outlined plans for required improve- 
ments. In announcing receipt of the 
Swiss offer, Mr. Hammarskjold said 
he believed a loan of this kind would 
be advantageous. Total cost of the 
work, he said, would amount to 
$1,211,000, approximately 5.2 million 
Swiss francs. 


Disarmament Talks 


HE General Assembly on February 
15 unanimously endorsed the rec- 
ommendations of its Political Com- 
mittee that five-power disarmament 
negotiations be renewed at an early 
date. These talks would take into ac- 
count all recent disarmament pro- 
posals brought to the United Nations, 
and a progress report would be sub- 
mitted by August 1, 1957. 
Commander Allan Noble of the 
United Kingdom announced that the 
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other four members of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Sub-Committee 
the United States, the Soviet Union 
France and Canada—had accepted his 
Government's invitation to resume 
their discussions in London starting 
on March 18. Accordingly, he said, the 
Sub-Committee would meet on that 
date subject to the approval of its 
parent body, the Disarmament Com- 
mission 


Somaliland Aid Needed 


rT "He Trust Territory of Somaliland 


will require continued financial aid 
after achieving independence in 1960, 
perhaps for as long as twenty years, 
according to the findings of a survey 
mission organized by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The mission’s report states that 
certain basic economic and financial 
decisions must be made now if the 
economy of the territory is not to 
deterio~ ** when the trusteeship period 
ends. At present, the Trust Territory 
receives a subsidy from Italy, the ad- 
ministering authority, 
about $8 million a year, and its prod- 
ucts have a favored position in the 
Italian market. 

Without continuing 
after the end of the trusteeship, the 
report says, there would be a drastic 


equivalent to 


financial aid 


reduction in the standards of adminis- 
tration, education and the social serv- 
ices, the abandonment of pioneer work 
already launched, and the frustration 
of hopes for higher living standards 
in the future. 


Togoland Commission 


ia: General Assembly on January 


23 decided to send a six-nation 


commission to Togoland under French 
administration to examine the situa- 
tion in the Trust Territory resulting 
from the “practical application” of 
the new statute under which it is being 
governed. 

Members of the commission will be 
appointed by the Assembly president 
on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution. They will be asked to 
make their study of Togoland condi- 
tions and to report their findings and 
suggestions to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, which, in turn, will report to the 
General Assembly’s 1957 session. 

The Assembly resolution notes that 
the extent of powers transferred to the 
territory by the administering author- 
ity as a result of the new political 
Status represents “a very significant 
step” in the achievement of Charter 
objectives. It also recommends that, in 
addition to such further reforms as 
may be deemed appropriate by gov- 
erning authorities, “the legislative as- 
sembly of the authority should be con- 


stituted, as soon as possible, by elec- 


tion on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage 

Fifty-three votes were cast for the 
resolution, 16 with 7 ab- 
stentions 

[The question came before the As- 
sembly when France requested that 
the trusteeship agreement for the terri- 
tory be terminated as a consequence 
of the Togoland referendum held last 
October. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
voters were reported by France to 
favor the statute establishing the terri- 
tory as an autonomous republic with- 
in the French Union. 


against, 


Palestine Refugees 

H' NRY R. LasBoutsse, Director of 
the United Nations Relief and 

Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 

February 11 that the 

Agency will have to curtail its relief 


warned on 


operations shortly after the end of 
June unless a budget deficit of $18.7 
million is made up promptly. He de- 
clared that it was “indispensable” that 
7 r 


LOT 


payments of $22 million be made 
UNRWA’s rehabilitation program. If 
Member Governments felt they could 
not assure the Agency of these funds, 
Mr. Labouisse said, he would ask the 
General Assembly for explicit instruc 
tions as to what services should be 
discontinued 

[he Agency Director’s remarks 
were made to the Assembly’s Special 
Political Committee as that body 
began 
report 

He stated that although UNRWaA’s re- 
lief budget for the eighteen-month 
period from July 1, 1956 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 was $43.4 million, the 
Agency had received contributions of 
only $14.7 million. Unpaid pledges 
amounted to $10 million, he said, with 
another $18.7 million still required. 
The Agency had a _ rehabilitation 
budget of $22 million for the same 
period, for which it had received no 
funds whatever 

Mr. Labouisse urged the Commit- 
tee to remember that it was dealing 
with “the human problem of the lives 
of many people. . . . They and their 
future are at stake. And on them, the 
homeless refugees, rests in large meas- 
ure the ultimate stability and peace 
of the Near East.” 

Palestine refugees registered with 
the Agency by the end of 1956 num- 
bered 922.279. They are presently lo- 
cated in Jordan, the Gaza Strip, Leb- 
anon and Syria 


consideration of his annual 


Chinese Refugees 


HE Executive Committee of the 
United Nations Refugee Eme'- 
gency Fund has suggested that the 
General Assembly, at its next session, 
look into the question of Chinese 


refugees in Hong Kong. At present 
there are approximately 700,000 Chi- 
nese refugees in Hong Kong, but it is 
not .clear whether or not they fall 
within the mandate of the High Com- 
missioner’s office. The Executive Com- 
mittee requested guidance on the prob- 
lem from the Assembly. It considered 
the plight of these refugees to be of 
international concern. 


Trusteeship Session Deferred 


HE Trusteeship Council will hold 
Sa next regular session, the 19th, 
at United Nations Headquarters be- 
ginning on March 14, to avoid over- 
lapping with meetings of the General 
Assembly. Sessions of the Trusteeship 
Council usually begin in January. The 
opening date was fixed when the 
Council met briefly on January 31 to 
discuss organizational arrangements. 

It decided to include on the agenda 
of the forthcoming session a report of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development concerning the 
financing of economic development 
plans of the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian administration. At 
the request of the United Kingdom it 
was agreed to postpone until the fol- 
lowing session consideration of the 
annual report on Tanganyika for 
1955. Whether the Council will con- 
sider or postpone discussion of condi- 
tions in French Togoland will be de- 
when the meets in 


cided Council 


March. 


Nationality of Married Women 


A” convention protecting the 
nationality rights of married 
women will be opened for signature 
and ratification at the end of the 
present Assembly session. The con- 
vention was approved by the Assem- 
bly on January 29 by 47 
with 24 abstentions. 

[he convention spells out the prin- 
ciple that a woman shall not auto- 
matically lose her nationality on mar- 
riage to an alien, nor be compelled to 
take on his nationality against her will. 
Should she so wish, however, she 
would be permitted to acquire her 
husband’s nationality through privi- 
leged naturalization processes. 

The convention was _ originally 
drafted by the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women. Last 
year the Assembly’s Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural Committee ap- 
proved the preamble and the conven- 
tion’s three substantive articles. This 
year it completed the drafting of the 
remaining eight articles. 

At its January 29 meeting the As- 
sembly also approved an additional 
article concerning the application of 
the agreement to dependent territories. 


votes to 2, 
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Membership Recommendations 


HE General Assembly’s Special Po- 

litical Committee recommended in 
two resolutions on January 30 that the 
Security Council be asked to recon- 
sider United Nations membership ap- 
plications of South Korea and South 
Viet Nam. The draft resolutions noted 
that the two countries had been ex- 
cluded from membership because of 
the opposition of one of the Security 
Council’s permanent members [the 
Soviet Union], but that they were 
fully qualified for admission. A resolu- 
tion sponsored by the USSR for ad- 
mission of both parts of the two 
divided countries—North and South 
Viet Nam and North and South Ko- 
rea—was rejected by the Committee. 


South West Africa Petitioners 


HE United Nations Committee on 

South West Africa was authorized 
on January 23 by the General Assem- 
bly to hear petitioners, in line with 
an advisory opinion given by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice last June. 
The Assembly vote was 60 to none, 
with 9 abstentions. 


South West Africa is administered 
by the Union of South Africa Gov- 
ernment under a League of Nations 
Mandate. South Africa has refused to 
consider a trusteeship agreement for 
the territory under the United Na- 
tions, holding that she is under no 
obligation to do so. 

In the absence of official reports 
from South Africa regarding the terri- 
tory’s conditions and development, the 
Committee on South West Africa must 
obtain its information from other 
sources. The new Assembly resolution 
empowers the Committee to take testi- 
mony from petitioners. 


New African State 


O* March 6, a bright, new red, gold 
and green flag will fly over Gov- 
ernment buildings in Accra, capital of 
the Gold Coast. On that day, the West 
African colony is due to change its 
name to Ghana and achieve complete 
independence. With the emergence of 
this new African state, British Togo- 
land, through its union with the Gold 
Coast, becomes the first United Na- 
tions Trust Territory to reach the 
Charter’s goal of independence or self- 
government. A plebiscite held in Brit- 
ish Togoland under United Nations 
auspices in May 1956 resulted in a 
clear majority of the electorate favor- 
ing union with an independent Gold 
Coast. Last December the General 
Assembly formally endorsed the union 
of British Togoland with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast and resolved that 
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on the day the Gold Coast attains in- 
dependence, the trusteeship agreement 
for the territory would “cease to be in 
force, the objectives of trusteeship 
having been attained.” 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under-Secre- 
tary of the United Nations, was desig- 
nated to represent the Secretary-Gen- 
eral at the independence ceremonies. 
Announcing this on February 16, Mr. 
Hammarskjold expressed his regrets 
to the Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast that official duties made it im- 
possible for him to attend the cere- 
monies personally. 

Ghana’s flag is a tricolor—red, gold 
and green—with a black star. The red 
commemorates those who worked for 
the colony’s independence; the gold 
the nation’s wealth and its old name; 
the dark green the forests and farms 
of the country; and, against this back- 
ground, a black five-pointed star repre- 
sents the lodestar of African freedom. 


The Gold Coast will be the fifth 
country in Africa to achieve full state- 
hood in the last few years, the others 
being Morocco, Tunisia, Sudan and 
Libya. In 1960, Italian-administered 
Somaliland is due to achieve inde- 
pendence after ten years under trus- 
teeship. The former Italian colony of 
Eritrea became a self-governing s*ate 
federated with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown 
in 1952. 


Thailand Dam 


B ecewag o new $58 million dam 
near Chainat, for which the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development lent the Thai Govern- 
ment $18 million, was officially dedi- 
cated on February 7 by King Phumi- 
phon and Premier Pibul Songgram. 
The Chainat dam will assure a con- 
trolled water supply for a rice-grow- 
ing area the size of Northern Ire- 
land, introduce double cropping, add 
500,000 tons a year to Thailand’s rice 
exports, and make possible all-season 
navigation on the central course of the 
Chao Phya River. Chainat is roughly 
100 miles north of Bangkok. 


Sea Law Conference 


ENEVA was recommended by the 

General Assembly’s Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Committee as the 
site of the forthcoming international 
conference on the law of the sea. Last 
December the Assembly’s Legal Com- 
mittee endorsed a proposal of the In- 
ternational Law Commission that such 
a conference be held. It suggested that 
the conference be held in Rome 
in March 1958. In accordance with 
United Nations procedure, the finan- 
cial implications of this resolution 
were examined by the Administrative 


and Budgetary Committee, which 
chose Geneva on budgetary grounds, 
having established that Rome would 
prove to be a more expensive site for 
the meetings. (See UNITED NATIONS 
Review for October 1956.) 


“Aggressive Acts” 


B’ a vote of 53 to 13, with 12 ab- 
stentions, the General Assembly 
on February 15 declined to place on 
its agenda Soviet charges that United 
States policies constitute “aggressive 
acts” threatening world peace and se- 
curity. The vote upheld an earlier 
decision by the Assembly’s Steering 
Committee. In the Steering Commit- 
tee vote, the United States had voted 
in favor of discussing the charges. 


Yemen 


MEMORANDUM submitted by the 

United Kingdom for circulation 
to United Nations Members on Febru- 
ary 18 charged that “countries of the 
Soviet bloc and Egypt” had been sup- 
plying arms and military assistance to 
Yemen. The memorandum reviewed 
British attempts to arrange direct dis- 
cussions with Yemen regarding con- 
tinued incidents on the Yemen-Aden 
frontier. While the United Kingdom 
Government hoped to receive an early 
reply on recent proposals for talks, it 
said, it could not but be perturbed “at 
the firm evidence . . . of arms and 
military assistance being supplied to 
Yemen by countries of the Soviet bloc 
and Egypt.” The memorandum cited 
a statement by Yemeni sources in 
Cairo that $8.5 million worth of 
Czechoslovak arms had arrived in the 
country, and asserted that training cen- 
tres staffed by Egyptian instructors 
had been established in Yemen “to 
icach the Yemeni regular army the 
use of these weapons.” 


Education Survey 


240-page report on discrimination 

in education was the first matter 

to be considered by the United Na- 
tions twelve-member Sub-commission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities when it 
opened its annual session at United 
Nations Headquarters on February 18. 
The report was prepared by Charles 
D. Ammoun, of Lebannon, who in 
1954 was appointed special rapporteur 
for the Sub-commission’s investigation 
of discrimination in education, the first 
global survey undertaken on the sub- 
ject. His report, together with support- 
ing material, includes information 
relating to eighty-three sovereign coun- 
tries and several dependent territories. 
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THE KASHMIR QUESTION 
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Security Council 


OR nine years the question of the State of Jammu 

and Kashmir—ofiicially, “The India-Pakistan Ques- 
tion,” and in more popular usage, “The Kashmir 
Question”—has been before the United Nations. It was 
first taken up by the Security Council at India’s request 
in 1948. This year the Council returned to the problem 
for the first time since 1952, at Pakistan’s request, 
and called once more for a plebiscite to determine the 
wishes of Kashmir’s population as to the State’s political 
future. 

Four weeks later, however, the Soviet Union vetoed 
a proposal to send the Council’s President, Gunnar V. 
Jarring, to Kashmir to explore possibilities of resolving 
the dispute, and to dispatch a United Nations force 
into the area pending its demilitarization and the hold- 
ing of a plebiscite. The Council then adopted a some- 
what milder resolution asking Mr. Jarring to undertake 
a mission to India and Pakistan to seek ways of bring- 
ing the impasse to an end. 

Pakistan’s Foreign Affairs Minister, Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon, asked the Council on January 2 to meet 
at the earliest possible date to consider current develop- 
ments in the disputed State, charging that a new con- 
stitution framed by the “assembly sitting in Srinagar” 
would make the region an integral part of India. The 
new constitution was scheduled to come into force on 
January 26. 

After hearing statements from the Indian and Pak- 
istani representatives and receiving a number of support- 
ing documents, the Security Council on January 24, by 
a vote of 10 to none with the Soviet Union abstaining, 
reaffirmed its earlier decision that the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir should have an opportunity to freely ex- 
press their wishes on accession. It reminded the partics 
to the dispute of previous resolutions of the Security 
Council and of the United Nations Commission for 
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Again Calls for a Plebiscite 


Council President on Mission to Area 





India and Pakistan calling for a plebiscite, and declared 
that the convening of a constituent assembly, as well as 
any action which such a body might take in regard to 
affiliation, “would not constitute a disposition of the 
State in accordance with the above principle.” 


The question of Kashmir’s accession first came to the 
Security Council on January 1, 1948, when India re- 
ported that tribesmen had been invading it and that 
extensive fighting was taking place. The disputed region 
was a princedom which under the Independence Act 
of 1947 became free to accede to either India or Pak- 
istan. After the invasion had begun, Kashmir’s Maharaja 
requested accession to India, and the Indian Govern- 
ment agreed on the understanding that once normal 
conditions had been restored, the question would be 
settled in accordance with “popular will.” India moved 
forces into Kashmir’s capital, Srinagar, and the sur- 
rounding portions of the State, including the Vale of 
Kashmir and other productive and fertile areas. Pak- 
istan declared it had done everything possible short of 
military action to discourage the invading tribesmen. 
But it held that in any case the Maharaja’s act of acces- 
sion was illegal, and moved its own regulars into the 
State. With Indian and Pakistan troops on the scene, 
military conflict ensued. 


A commission set up by the Security Council began 
work at once for a cease-fire. After a series of unfruit- 
ful efforts, the commission made proposals which were 
accepted—with clarifications and understandings—by 
Pakistan and India, and it ordered a cease-fire to begin 
on January 1, 1949. The proposals provided that the 
question of accession would be decided by a free and 
impartial plebiscite, and that the Secretary-General 
would name an administrator to supervise the plebiscite 
under authority derived from the Government of Jammu 
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and Kashmir. A cease-fire line was established in July 
1949. 

However, on the withdrawal of military forces prior 
to a plebiscite there was little agreement between the 
Indian and Pakistani Governments, and a United 
Nations representative.was appointed to assist in work- 
ing out a demilitarization formula. The post was first 
held by Sir Owen Dixon of Australia, then by Dr. Frank 
P. Graham of the United States. In April 1952 the 
United Nations representative reported that the chief 
remaining obstacle to agreement remained the question 
of the number and character of forces to be left on each 
side of the cease-fire line, and the date on which the 
plebiscite administrator would be empowered to begin 
work. 

Request for Meeting 


In his communication of January 2, 1957, asking the 
Security Council to meet on the Kashmir problem, the 
Pakistan Foreign Minister said that despite his govern- 
ment’s efforts during the last three years a satisfactory 
solution of the dispute had not been worked out. He 
declared: “Statements made by the Indian Prime Min- 
ister in the Indian Parliament on 29 March 1956 and 
at a press conference on 2 April, as well as his sub- 
sequent public utterances and the steps that the so-called 
Constituent Assembly of Kashmir has taken in collu- 
sion with the Government of India in regard to the 
. have further forced 
us to the conclusion that continuance of direct negotia- 


future disposition of the State .. 


tion . . . holds out no prospect of a settlement in this 
dispute.” The Pakistan Foreign Minister charged that 


Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Nations Representative 

for India and Pakistan, was appointed in 1951 to help 

the Governments of those countries work out a plan for 

demilitarizing Kashmir and preparing the State for a 
plebiscite 


“many prominent leaders of public opinion” in Indian- 
held Kashmir had been imprisoned for long periods 
without trial, and that a half-million Kashmiris had 
been displaced from that region and were restivel) 
awaiting an opportunity to return home. He said that 
“the Indian Prime Minister’s declaration that he is now 
opposed to a plebiscite,” accompanied by the steps that 
were being taken unilaterally to integrate the State with 
India, had “combined to create an explosive situation.” 

The debate in the Security Council centred mainly 
around these issues: The invasion of Kashmir by tribes- 
men, and the question of their support by the Pakistan 
Government; the right of Kashmir, under conditions of 
the British withdrawal and the partition of the sub- 
continent, to join either Pakistan or India; the legality 
of the Maharaja’s act of accession without reference to 
the will of the people of Kashmir; consideration of the 
communal and economic identity of Kashmir with her 
neighbors; agreement by India and Pakistan on the 
principle of a free and unhampered vote in Jammu and 
Kashmir to determine the population’s wishes; the 
question of withdrawal of Pakistani and Indian armed 
forces ‘rom the State as a prerequisite to a plebiscite: 
the new Kashmiri constitution providing that the State 
would come under Indian law on January 26, 1957; the 
Indian contention that conditions in Kashmir had 
“changed,” that earlier United Nations resolutions were 
no longer applicable, and that Kashmir’s accession to 
India was immutable. 


Pakistan Position 

In opening the debate on January 16, Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon reviewed Pakistan’s position that the Gov- 
ernment of India had refused to permit a plebiscite to 
take place in Kashmir despite earlier commitments to 
do so. He charged that India had ignored the wishes of 
the Kashmiri population in accepting the accession and 
in sending armed forces into Kashmir to reinforce the 
accession. 

Mr. Khan Noon declared that when partition was 
effected it had been understood that the princely states. 
formerly under the British crown, would be free to join 
either India or Pakistan. The Viceroy and Governor- 
General, Lord Mountbatten, had advised the heads of 
the princely states that in deciding whether to join 
India or Pakistan they must pay due regard to the 
“communal composition,” the wishes of their peoples, 
and geographical factors. “The basis of partition of the 
British Empire in India,” Mr. Khan Noon said, “was 
that Pakistan would be constituted by the contiguous 
Muslim-majority areas in the northwest and the north- 
east of the sub-continent, and India would comprise 
contiguous non-Muslim majority areas. . . . Thus in the 
case of Jammu and Kashmir the position was crystal 
clear. Here, although the ruler was a Hindu, 77 per 
cent of the population was Muslim. The State territory 
was contiguous to Pakistan. Political, economic, stra- 
tegic, cultural, geographical and other considerations 
all made accession to Pakistan the natural course.” 

The Pakistan representative noted that in the case of 
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Junagadh, that princely state’s ruler, a Muslim, had 
acceded to Pakistan although a majority of its popula- 
tion was Hindu. India held, in this instance, that a 
Muslim ruler could not speak for his non-Muslim popu- 
lation, and notified the Government of Pakistan that 
the accession was “in utter violation of principles on 
which partition was agreed upon and effected.” Subse- 
quently, he said, “the Indian army invaded Junagadh 
and the state was occupied . . . by force.” A somewhat 
similar situation occurred in Hyderabad, Mr. Khan 
Noon stated. The Muslim ruler of that State, which had 
a Hindu majority, had refused to accede voluntarily to 
India, with the result that Hyderabad was occupied by 
Indian military force. In both of these situations, the 
Pakistan spokesman declared, the Indian Government 
had taken a position diametrically opposed to its posi- 
tion as regards Kashmir. 


Accession “Conditional” 


When India accepted the Kashmir accession, Mr. 
Khan Noon said, it “gave a solemn pledge that this 
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accession was to be conditional,” and notified the 
Maharaja and the Government of Pakistan that the final 
solution would have to be determined by “reference 
to the people.” Although accepting the principle of a 
plebiscite in negotiations with the United Nations com- 
mission, the Pakistan spokesman declared, India had 
subsequently refused to accept a demilitarizing formula 
which would make a free vote possible. 

Mr. Khan Noon charged the Indian Government with 
having imprisoned a Kashmir political leader, Sheikh 
Muhammad Abdullah, in August 1953 because of his 
opposition to full application of the Indian constitution 
to Kashmir. Since then, he said, a large number of 
Kashmiri leaders had been arrested for openly advocat- 
ing a plebiscite. He charged that 82,000 Indian soldiers 
were in the territory, apart from the state militia. 

The Pakistan representative asked the Security Coun- 
cil to call upon India “to refrain from accepting the 
change envisaged by the new constitution” adopted at 
Srinagar, and to “spell out the obligations of the parties, 
under the terms of the international agreement for a 





Pakistan's Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon (left 
centre), who called for the Council session on Kashmir, con- 
versing with Dr. Emilio Nufiez-Portuondo of Cuba (extreme 
right) and Dr. Francisco Urrutia of Colombia. 


plebiscite as embodied in the United Nations resolu- 
tions.” 

Speaking for India, V. K. Krishna Menon declared 
that during the nine years the Security Council had been 
seized of the question, conditions in Jammu and Kash- 
mir had changed, and that premises of earlier resolu- 
tions were no longer valid. In reaffirming those resolu- 
tions, Mr. Menon said, the Security Council was “fos- 
silizing” them, and he asserted that the new action 
could not be binding on India in its relations with the 
former princely state. 

In presenting his government’s position on the Kash- 
mir situation, Mr. Menon addressed the Security Coun- 
cil for seven hours and forty-eight minutes during its 
meetings on January 23 and 24. Among his main points 
were these: that India itself had brought the Kashmir 
question to the Security Council; that Pakistan had in 
fact supported the invasion of the tribesmen into Kash- 
mir, and was a party to the invasion; and that the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, as the supreme governmental 
authority in the State, had the legal right to negotiate 
an agreement of accession, and that therefore there 
could be no question of the validity of his act of acces- 
sion to India. 

Referring to the period following the invasion, the 
Indian representative recalled that on October 26, 1947, 
the Maharaja of Kashmir submitted to the Governor- 
General of India an instrument of accession. The fol- 


lowing day, he said, the instrument was accepted. “We 
are a federation,” Mr. Menon declared, “we are not a 
confederation, and the units that accede to federation 
stay in once they have acceded. There is no provision 
in our Constitution . . . for secession. . . . Therefore, 
when anyone suggests to us that there should be a 
divorcement of this territory from our federation, we 
are being asked to act against our constitutional pro- 
cedures.” The Maharaja of Kashmir, he declared, was 
“the head of the State. And it makes no difference in 
this particular matter whether the Maharaja is constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional. . . . Here is a question of 
state theory. He is the head of the State and, according 
to the Constitution, the only person competent to sign 
an accession... .” 


Dependent on Demilitarization 


The Indian representative held that under the terms 
of an early resolution a plebiscite was to be carried out 
following a general truce agreement, but that Pakistan 
forces had not been withdrawn from Kashmir, that no 
truce agreement had been signed, and that there had 
been continued violations by Pakistan troops. Conse- 
quently, he said, “the commitment about a plebiscite 

. amounts to an expression of a wish on the part of 
the two governments. The expression of a wish is far 
less than what may be called an international obliga- 
tion.” Considerable numbers of Indian troops had been 
withdrawn from Kashmir, the Indian representative 
said. However, as far as his government was concerned, 
the army now in Indian-held Kashmir “is the Indian 
army. It is the Kashmir army. . . . It is a part of the 
army and the local militia that the Kashmiris are en- 
titled to have.” On the other hand, he said, in Azad 
Kashmir, under Pakistan’s control, there are forty-five 
battalions, constituting an occupation force. 

As to the question of the Kashmir Constituent As- 
sembly and its adoption of a constitution on Novembe1 
17, the Indian spokesman declared these things were 
not newly conjured up. The idea of an assembly, he 
said, had been there “long before there was an invasion 
of Kashmir. It was part of the demand of the people 
to the Maharaja. But the Maharaja had his own plans, 
like some countries have for their colonial territories 
and will not give them any power, and he would have 
none of it.” After the invasion, however, the people of 
Kashmir “decided to have their own constituent assem- 
bly.” The constitution adopted by the assembly on 
November 17, Mr. Menon said, “creates nothing; it is 
in pursuance of the accession.” The constitution is 
merely the by-laws for the internal government of 
Kashmir, and if the relationship of Kashmir to India is 
not acceptable to Pakistan, “then the thing to quarrel 
with, so far as the constitution is concerned, is the in- 
strument of accession and the Government of India,” 
the Indian representative said. 

Mr. Khan Noon replied to India’s argument on Jan- 
uary 30, six days after the Security Council had passed 
its resolution reaffirming its interest in a Kashmir 
plebiscite. He recalled Mr. Menon’s position that the 
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princely states were “competent to discuss some .. . 
political relation other than accession—but they would 
not have been independent . . . because they had no in- 
ternational status.” The Pakistan delegate quoted a 
statement made by the late Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar 
of India in 1948, that “the question of the future status 
of Kashmir vis-a-vis her neighbors and the world at 
large, and . . . whether she should withdraw from her 
accession to India, and either accede to Pakistan or 
remain independent, with a right to claim admission as 
a Member of the United Nations—all this we have rec- 
ognized to be a matter for unfettered decision by the 
people of Kashmir, after normal life is restored to 
them.” Mr. Khan Noon declared that by accepting the 
resolution of the United Nations commission on January 
5, 1949, “India accepted that the status of Kashmir 
remained to be decided . . . by the agreed method of 
a free and impartial plebiscite that should be conducted 
under the auspices of the United Nations.” 

Regarding Mr. Krishna Menon’s declaration that 
India’s constitution made no provision for “secession,” 
Mr. Khan Noon said: “It does not follow that Kashmir, 
the accession of which is now in dispute, could not 
accede to Pakistan. . . . Mr. Menon surely cannot con- 
tend seriously that a constituent state, which Kashmir 
is not, could not change its status with the consent of 
the Union.” He said that if the constitution of India 
prohibited the Indian Government from honoring inter- 
national commitments, this argument could hardly be 
pleaded before an international body. 


Plebiscite “Categorically Promised” 


he Pakistan representative made the following points 
in reference to a Kashmir plebiscite: (1) In his letter 
of October 27, 1947, to the Maharaja of Jammu and 
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The Maharaja of Kashmir, Sir Hari Singh, whose act of 
accession to India in 1948 remains one of the central 
questions in the Kashmir dispute. India claims that the 
accession had legal force and that Kashmir is now part 
of India. Pakistan holds the accession to be a violation 
of agreements. 
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V.K. Krishna Menon of India (centre) told the Security Coun- 
cil that his Government would welcome a visit from Council 
President Gunnar V. Jarring, but would not accept a United 
Nations force in Kashmir. He is shown here talking with mem- 
bers of his delegation. 










Kashmir, “the Governor-General of India promised a 
reference on this question to the will of the people.” (2) 
The Prime Minister of India, in various telegrams to the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, “categorically promised that 
the question of accession will be decided by a plebiscite 
of the people of Kashmir.” (3) Paragraph | of the Jan- 
uary 5 resolution, “which has been freely accepted by 
the Government of India,” specified that a plebiscite 
would be conducted. (4) It had been understood all 
along in the Security Council that there was “agree- 
ment between the parties that the question of accession 

. Shall be decided by means of a free and impartial 
plebiscite.” (5) The joint communique of the Prime 
Ministers of India and Pakistan issued on August 20, 
1953, “lays down categorically that the question of 
accession will be decided by means of a free and im- 
partial plebiscite.” 

Pakistan was in complete agreement with the Indian 
position that the plebiscite was not to take place until 
demilitarization had been carried out, Mr. Khan Noon 
said. But he charged that “up to date, the ingenuity of 
the Indian side has been entirely concentrated on avoid- 
ing this demilitarization.” 

As to India’s contention that conditions in Kashmir 
had changed and that the old resolutions on the question 
were outdated, the Pakistan spokesman declared that 
“there has been no change that impairs the imperative 
necessity of holding the agreed plebiscite.” He compared 
the improvements India has brought to Kashmir with 
the benefits which came to India under British rule, 
and noted that Prime Minister Nehru had “preferred 
freedom to these improvements.” Mr. Khan Noon de- 
clared that the British had “only deferred freedom,” 
whereas, according to Mr. Menon, “the question of free- 
dom for the people of Kashmir is closed.” 

The Pakistan Foreign Minister then called on the 
Security Council to “take upon itself the task of resolv- 
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ing this deadlock.” He asked for the introduction of a 
United Nations force in Jammu and Kashmir, the with- 
drawal of all Indian and Paskistani troops, demobiliza- 
tion of local militia on both sides of the cease-fire line, 
and a United Nations-supervised plebiscite for the 
Kashmir people to determine whether they wish to 
accede to India or Pakistan. 

Mr. Menon again addressed the Security Council on 
February 8. He stressed India’s determination to honor 
her international obligations, but he said it was the 
obligation of the Council to ascertain exactly what 
Indian obligations are. As regards Kashmir, the Indian 
representative declared that his Government had acted 
constitutionally and not in contravention of the Coun- 
cil’s resolutions. There was nothing new about the 
action of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, he said. 
“It did not create anything. It was what the inter- 
national lawyer calls a declaratory act rather than a 
creative act. . That relationship had existed for a 
very long time.” He charged that the Council had been 
“misled” into thinking that some kind of annexation 
had been carried out on January 26. “This territory 
has already been part of India for a long time,” Mr. 
Menon said. “All that happened on January 26 was that 


the [Kashmir] Constituent Assembly was dissolved.” 
However, he said, his Government might be willing, 
under certain conditions, to put accession “to the test” 
by means of a plebiscite. 

New Resolutions Offered 

When the Security Council met again on February 15 
it had before it a four-power draft resolution, sponsored 
by Australia, Cuba, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, calling for the current President of the Council, 
Gunnar Jarring, to undertake a mission to India and 
Pakistan. Under the provisions of the resolution, the 
Council President would explore with the two govern- 
ments ways of settling the Kashmir dispute, and ex- 
amine Pakistan’s suggestion that a temporary United 
Nations Emergency Force be sent to the Kashmir area 
pending the state’s demilitarization and the holding of 
a plebiscite. 

As presented to the Council, the resolution asked 
Mr. Jarring “to examine with the Governments of In- 
dia and Pakistan proposals which, in his opinion, are 
likely to contribute to the achievement of demilitariza- 
tion in Kashmir or to the establishment of other condi- 
tions for progress towards the settlement of the dispute, 
having regard to the previous resolutions of the Security 
Council and of the United Nations Commission for 





Interest among Kashmiris regarding the United Nations role in 
settlement of the unresolved question of their future has been 
high. Here a group of Kashmiris on the Indian side of the cease- 
fire line gathers for a visit by United Nations officials. 


India and Pakistan,” and bearing in mind the statements 
made by the representatives of the two Governments 
“and the proposal for the use of a temporary United 
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The United Nations Military Observer Group, in Kashmir since early in 1949, has had the task of patrolling the 
cease-fire line to see that no violations are committed by either side. This picture, taken at the Tangdhar field sta- 
tion, shows members of one of the Observer Group’s teams resting in their living quarters. 


Nations Force.” After authorizing Mr. Jarring “to visit 
the sub-continent for this purpose,” the draft resolution 
would have him report to the Security Council “not 
later than 15 April 1957.” 

The resolution further invited the two Governments 
to cooperate with the President in his efforts, and asked 
the Secretary-General and the United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, Dr. Frank Graham, 
to give him such assistance as he might request. 

In introducing the resolution, Sir Pierson Dixon of 
the United Kingdom told the Council President: “You 
would go with all the authority of the Council, making 
available to the parties your wisdom, your impartial 
judgment, and your high-minded endeavor, as a con- 
tribution towards the solution of this problem which has 
so long troubled the world. . . . We look not to the 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute alone. We look to a 
settlement of all the outstanding problems between 
India and Pakistan.” 

The British representative stressed that the basic 
cause of the breakdown of the demilitarization process 
had been “fear of the dangers which might arise from 
forces on the other side.” The proposal for a United 
Nations force was therefore worth further examination 
by the two Governments, he said, “as a way to break 
the log jam over demilitarization.” 

India’s representative, however, told the Council that 
the resolution was “totally vitiated” by its reference to 
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the introduction of a United Nations force. The Secur- 
ity Council, he said, “dare not ask us to accept the 
introduction of foreign troops on our sacred territory.” 
Concluding a two-hour speech, Mr. Menon declared: 
“We shall reject any attempt to introduce war elements 
in the way of a United Nations force, following upon 
the other war apparatus and military pacts upon our 
frontiers, which have extended the whole realm of the 
cold war right into the heart of our country.” 

Subsequently the Soviet Union circulated a series of 
amendments to the four-power resolution. The first of 
these was for deletion of the preamble in which refer- 
ences were made to Pakistan’s proposal for a United 
Nations force. The second amendment was for removal 
from Mr. Jarring’s instructions of any reference to such 
a force or to demilitarization. And the third was for 
deletion of the time limit of April 15, the outside date 
for Mr. Jarring’s report to the Council. When this reso- 
lution came to a vote on February 20, the Soviet amend- 
ments were rejected by a voté of | in favor, 2 against, 
and 8 abstentions. Nine votes were cast for the resolu- 
tion as a whole, with the Soviet Union opposing and 
Sweden abstaining. The negative vote of the USSR con- 
stituted a veto, and the proposal therefore failed to pass. 

On February 21 the Council adopted by 10 votes to 
none a resolution which asked Mr. Jarring to go to 
India and Pakistan to seek a solution of the dispute, 
without reference to a United Nations force. 
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They Saw Technical Assistance Change Lives 


Kees following four accounts of changes now taking place in the lives of people of many 

races is the first of three series to be presented in the Review. All the stories are by 
eye-witnesses, and all the eye-witnesses have worked on technical assistance missions for the 
United Nations. Their stories have been brought together in response to many requests for a 
description of how technical assistance is actually affecting the lives of people among whom 
the United Nations experts are called upon to work. 

In a sense, these descriptions are typical of what is going on in the fields of economic 
development and social welfare, where United Nations technical assistance is sought by 
governments, Care must be taken, however, not to overestimate the progress which has been 
achieved so far. There may be solid, even striking, achievements, but they are achievements 
on a relatively small scale. Here and there, a village or a community introduces new ideas 
into its life, Its people learn the practical benefits of better agriculture, better marketing of 
their produce, better housing or better opportunities to earn a livelihood. There remains, 
however, a vast area of poverty and ignorance which will not be easily changed by the 
influence of progressive communities where such new ideas have taken root. 

The governments of economically underdeveloped countries are keenly aware of the 
immense economic and social obstacles to be overcome before many of their people can begin 
to enjoy a reasonable standard of living. Almost all of those governments have themselves 
undertaken far-reaching and imaginative programs of national development as an answer to 
this challenge. Any help which United Nations experts have been able to offer is given, at the 
request of those governments, within the framework of national or regional programs and at 
points where governments believe that the experience of other countries can be of most value 
to them. It is important to understand that United Nations technical assistance is not some- 
thing artificially imposed on a country, but the result of a close cooperation between the United 
Nations itself, the experts it sends out and the governments which request their services. 

This close cooperation between government planners and the United Nations is essential 
to the success of any technical assistance mission. Another vital element is the need to arouse 
the interest and to enlist the cooperation of the people themselves. No economic or social 
changes made without a good measure of popular support are likely to be either very effective 
or very lasting. Experts such as those who describe their work in the following pages know 
very well that the people with whom they work must understand the reason for changes or 
suggested new techniques and that the resulting interchange of ideas may often involve a 
shedding by the expert himself or herself of long-cherished attitudes and habits of mind. 

With half of the world’s population living very near the starvation line, and two-thirds 
of it illiterate, existing on tiny incomes and condemned to die before thirty, the following 
accounts of progress should be taken as an encouraging, but essentially modest, first report. 
While they tell something of the human excitements and satisfactions which come to the 
technical assistance experts fortunate enough to watch lives change, they also convey a warn- 
ing that the longer and more difficult task still lies ahead. 
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The Farmers of Fermathe 


by GEORGES G. J. MOUTON 
Belgium, Agricultural Credit Expert 


HA™ was the first country in the world to ask for 

United Nations technical assistance, and when I 
arrived there in September 1952, a number of other 
experts had already been at work in various fields. My 
own particular assignment was to help in organizing 
cooperatives amongst Haiti’s agricultural workers. Like 
all visitors, I was enchanted by this tropical island, 
although I realized that its magnificent mountain slopes 
must offer serious obstacles to progressive farming. The 
average small farmer lives in a little thatched hut cling- 
ing to the eroded mountainside and so far from his 
nearest neighbors as to make community life very dif- 
ficult. Few of them can read or write. Using elementary 
tools and with no knowledge of scientific agriculture, 
they cultivate just enough bananas, maize, millet, peas 
and sweet potatoes to provide for their simple wants. 
Only the most enterprising venture to grow a few cab- 
bages, carrots, turnips and beet-root. If a farmer owns 
one or two cows, the latter have to find their own food 
and produce no more than two litres of milk a day. 
To obtain fresh water, the farmer may have to walk 
for two hours along narrow mountain paths. There are 
no local roads, and everything has to be carried by 
human beings or draught animals. Continual cutting 
of the timber and soil erosion have left only clusters 
of trees and shrubs, so that the land available for cul- 
tivation has shrunk, and in many places only the bare 
rock is left. 

Typical in these respects was the region known as 
Fermathe, overlooking the Haitian capital of Port-au- 
Prince, to which a wonderful scenic road leads down 
the mountainside. I said that Fermathe “was” typical 
because, during my stay in Haiti, I was privileged to 
watch a minor miracle of transformation. 

Just before I arrived, the Haitian Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit Institute had decided to launch an 
original project amongst the small farmers of this re- 
gion. Instead of advancing loans to them, which would 
not have solved their pressing problems, the manage- 
ment of the Institute had selected Fermathe as the site 
for a demonstration agricultural centre, to improve 
farming methods and to build up a local cooperative 
that might serve as a model elsewhere. It is with this 
project that I have had the great privilege of being 
associated, and it is at Fermathe that I have been able 
to watch its astonishing results amongst a highly con- 
servative peasantry. 

The changes are almost startling. One can see them 
at a glance in the better clothes worn by farmers 
taking part in the Cooperative. Most of them now wear 
working shoes throughout the week, a custom unknown 
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before, and several have bought pocket watches, not as 
trinkets, but to help them in setting the timetable of 
their farming day. At mealtimes, many new varieties 
of vegetable have appeared on their table, and mem- 
bers of the Cooperative have influenced the diet of their 
neighbors by selling or giving them such new vegetables 
to diversify their meals. Already, by the end of 1955, 
sixteen new houses had been built by farmers to replace 
their unhealthy thatched huts. Children can be sent to 
school from Fermathe without a feeling of humiliation, 
for their parents can afford to' buy them proper clothes 
while, when sickness strikes, they can now pay for the 
services of a doctor and a drug store. 

Changes so striking did not come about overnight. 
Old habits were deeply ingrained and, with illiteracy 
nearly universal, a mood of apathetic acceptance of bad 
conditions was general. Our success came from the way 
in which we all learned to work together as a team— 
the members of the Credit Institute, the individual farm- 
ers, and the foreign expert, myself, who came at the 
request of the United Nations to share in the experi- 
ment and to help in the solution of its problems. 


A Turning Point 


There was always complete confidence between the 
officials of the Institute and myself, but it took time for 
me to win the same degree of trust from the farmers. 
I well remember one incident which marked a turning 
point in winning that trust. From then on, there was no 
turning back. 

Four farmers had watched our potato planting at 
the experimental garden in Fermathe and had them- 
selves sown selected potato seed, maintaining the plants 
with great care. They eventually harvested sixteen sacks 
containing one hundred pounds of potatoes each. Then 
came the problem—how were they to sell such a quan- 
tity in a town where they had no connections and no 
knowledge of current prices? I was asked if I would 
undertake to dispose of this precious harvest on their 
behalf. Timidly they suggested that they were hoping to 
receive the equivalent of $5 per sack. 

When the moment came, I was handed the sixteen 
sacks, with their openings sewn up to avoid the slight- 
est loss during the journey. Each of the four farmers 
had brought his entire family to watch this cargo set 
off, under the care of a foreigner, into the unknown. 
At the last turn of the road, I saw the group still wav- 
ing, as if to convey a message of gratitude and rather 
anxious hope. It was then that I saw four brown paper 
parcels, each containing six or seven pounds of pota- 
toes, which were their friendly offering to me—a ges- 





ture typical of the kindhearted Haitian peasants which 
I could have refused only at the cost of seriously hurt- 
ing their feelings. 

I was able to arrange for the sale of the potatoes to 
leading hotels at $7 a sack, and the next day I called at 
the four houses to hand over the proceeds, which 
amounted respectively to $14, $21, $35 and $42. In 
each of those homes I was received with unforgettable 
joy. The two farmers who had earned the largest sums 
had never in their lives seen so much money at one 
time. From that moment on, I enjoyed the farmers’ 
absolute trust, and any lingering signs of hesitation re- 
garding our project disappeared. 

It was the experimental garden and the training we 
gave there which inspired those potato growers and all 
the other innovations at Fermathe. The Credit Institute 
had rented a small house with 1,500 square yards of 
land. Our first appeal to the farmers led to eighteen of 
them joining up for cooperative training every Wednes- 
day in the principles of scientific agriculture. Modern 
tools were bought, as well as imported seed, fertilizers 
and insecticides. Our pupils varied in age from thirty 
to sixty, and each Wednesday saw both their number 
and their enthusiasm growing. With their help, we 
cleared the experimental plot of stones and surrounded 
it with barbed wire. Paths were formed, and the soil 
was plowed and prepared. During the teaching periods, 
little groups were formed in which each farmer in turn 
was asked to perform certain jobs. This was followed 
by discussion of such points as the depth of sowing, the 


The technical assistance program encourages soil con- 
servation, irrigation, reforestation and the planting of 
cover crops to restore Haiti’s badly eroded countryside. 


distance between seed, methods of transplantation and 
the use of fertilizers and insecticides. 


As time went on, the most enterprising members of 
the Cooperative ventured to apply the new methods in 
their own plots. We would go round the various gar- 
dens to get to know our people better and to discuss 
with them on the spot any difficulties and obstacles they 
met with. To our surprise, we found that some of the 
farmers had to face a walk of two or even three hours 
to attend our Wednesday courses. Before long, striking 
results of the new methods began to appear both in the 
experimental garden and in their individual plots. For- 
merly, the Fermathe farmers were accustomed to wait- 
ing four or five months to harvest an average of twice 
the weight of potatoes sown. Thanks to the use of 
selected seed and improved methods, harvest of from 
five to seven times the weight sown became common, 
and in July 1955 one foreign strain of potato actually 
produced fifteen times the original weight. At the same 
time, other foreign varieties gave better results than 
any tried hitherto, but we will need further experiments 
to show us which varieties are going to do best in the 
long run. 

Haiti’s uncertain rainfall causes sharp variations in 
the yield of crops. In dry seasons, three or four months 
may go by without a drop of rain falling, and this has 
serious consequences, especially at sowing and trans- 
planting time. In the whole of Fermathe, there was not 
a single water tank. We discussed this problem together, 
and I advised the farmers to replace the thatch on their 
homes by corrugated iron roofing and to let the rain 
collect in concrete tanks through gutters and piping. 
The Credit Institute advanced 50 per cent of the cost 
of these innovations, and by the end of 1955 sixteen 
houses had been supplied with this simple device for 
holding rain water in reserve. The first to build tanks 
happily made water available to neighbors who had to 
save the money for their half of the cost. I visited these 
farms at a moment when no rain had fallen for twenty- 
three days. Taking the price formerly paid by the 
farmers for water from a distant spring, we found that 
the members of the Cooperative had more than one 
thousand dollars worth of water in reserve. One 
Wednesday in the experimental garden, talk centred on 
the remarkable benefits obtained from these tanks. I 
asked why they had never taken the step before, and 
they replied quite simply: “The idea never entered 
our heads.” 


Cooperative Marketing 


Marketing of the farmers’ produce was another mat- 
ter to which we gave much thought. The hotels which 
took sixteen sacks of potatoes in 1953 might have 
hesitated when offered the six hundred sacks it was 
planned to harvest in 1954. We had to find some 
method of offering direct to the consumers produce of 
superior quality and freshness, attractively presented. 
For this purpose, we formed an Agricultural Coopera- 
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tive Society, which fifty-three of the Fermathe farmers 
joined, each contributing the equivalent of a dollar as 
his personal share. 

The authorities at Port-au-Prince allotted space in 
the market to this Society and, on May 29, 1954, co- 
operative selling began. Our methods of display and 
of sale were a real innovation. The market, a large 
building with an iron roof, had hitherto been filled with 
rickety tables on which produce of all kinds was un- 
tidily set out. Despite the efforts of the municipal au- 
thorities, rotten fruit and vegetables lay in every direc- 
tion and afforded a playground for myriads of flies. So 
great are the crowds and so narrow the space between 
the tables that customers have first to fight their way to 
the merchandise. Ten minutes of rowdy bargaining 
may then result in a sale at half the price originally 
asked. 

The Fermathe stall displayed a large colored sign 
stating: “Fair Weight—Fixed Prices.” All produce had 
been brought to market by truck and in new baskets, 
while the Cooperative had set up a weighing machine 
so that customers could see what they were buying. 
Numerous varieties of vegetable were exposed on col- 
ored plastic mats, with a cellophane covering and with 
prices marked on a slate. The daughters of three farmers 
from Fermathe stood ready to serve customers. There 
were so many of these when selling began at 5 o’clock 
in the morning that senior officials of the Institute, 
members of the Cooperative and I myself had to lend 
a hand. In two hours, the supply was sold out. 

Day after day, the Cooperative’s stall met with suc- 
cess, despite some opposition by stall-holders of the 
traditional pattern. Customers at the market soon 
noticed two results of the Fermathe enterprise—a 
standardization of prices was effected by this competi- 
tion, and sanitary conditions at the market were speed- 
ily improved. New tables with plastic covers were in- 
stalled, and efforts were made to clean up the debris, 
although other Fermathe practices, such as the use of 
weighing machines and the abandonment of bargaining, 
will no doubt take a good deal longer to become 
general. 

Before the Cooperative came into being, the few 
vegetables grown at Fermathe were sold to market 
women, known locally as “Madame Sarahs,” who took 
advantage of the ignorance of the peasants and of the 
poor quality of their produce. Now, when market 
women visit Fermathe in search of the high quality 
produce they know they can expect there, the farmers 
insist on a fair price. 


Burden of Debts Lifted 


It is not only in Haiti itself that good possibilities 
exist for the sale of garden produce. Tomatoes espe- 
cially can be exported to Curagao. At first, the profits 
of this trade were limited by the high cost of trans- 
porting the tomatoes by private airlines, but experiments 
have been made with tomatoés carried by ship in cold 
storage, and soon we hope to arrive at a means of 
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Sugar-cane plantation workers in rural Haiti. 


carrying on this trade which will be mutually satis- 
factory to the foreign purchaser and the Cooperative. 

By concentrating on these two main points, better 
quality of produce and proper marketing methods, we 
have seen the farmers of Fermathe substantially add to 
their modest incomes. We discussed this matter with 
three members of the Cooperative, whose land varies 
between one acre and less than half an acre in extent. 
From June 1 to September 30, 1954, the vegetables 
grown on these plots produced 2,417.60, 1,985.80 and 
832 gourds respectively (five gourds equal $1 U.S.). 
These same farmers told us that, before the coming of 
the Cooperative, the only produce they sold consisted 
of small quantities of maize, which they kept back for 
hard times and which brought them no more than 250 
to 300 gourds a year. 

“We were burdened with debts,” they told us. “These 
we struggled to reduce every now and then by selling a 
cow or a pig and by doing odd jobs, such as collecting 
and selling empty bottles or hiring ourselves out to 
more prosperous farmers. The Cooperative has saved us 
from all that. It must go on, so that our families can 
enjoy the better life we now know.” 

It is often said in Haiti that, once a farmer gets the 
chance to make a little money, he immediately hoards 
it, being unwilling to trust the banks. Rumor speaks 
of considerable sums which thus been allowed to decay 
or have been eaten by rats. I have no means of knowing 
whether or not these stories are true in other districts, 
but at Fermathe we have had many opportunities of 
seeing the productive uses to which our Cooperative 
members have put their newly won gains. Thus, where 
formerly they used only the hoe and the cutting tool 
known as the “machette,” they have all invested in a 
variety of agricultural instruments, and many of them 
have bought gauges to measure the rainfall. Also, every 
one of these farmers now buys selected seed, often im- 
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ported, and fertilizer and chemicals for combating in- 
sect pests and mould. Care of livestock has also im- 
proved with the ability to spend money on their welfare. 

I remember an occasion when disease threatened the 
farmers’ pigs. For the first time in Fermathe’s history, 
veterinarians were called in, vaccines given and all the 
animals survived—a thing which had never happened 
before. One of the farmers proudly turned up at a 
Wednesday meeting with a cow and calf which he had 
just bought from the sale of tomatoes, grown on a tiny 
plot. He eagerly accepted my suggestion that the cow 
should be named “Tomato” in memory of the way he 
had obtained her, and he thereafter kept the Coopera- 
tive regularly informed of both animals’ progress. 

Brighter Surroundings 

I think, however, that the most striking material sign 
of increasing prosperity is to be seen in the new houses 
built out of increased earnings. The normal Haitian 
thatched cottage has a total area of only some sixteen 
feet by ten and consists of two rooms. A tiny hut, also 
with thatched roof and earthen floor, serves as a 
kitchen. Each new house contains four rooms, some of 
them measuring twelve feet by twelve. A terrace and 
large window are features in all of them, as well as 
cement floors and a corrugated iron roof, connected 
with the now popular water tank. This water is used 
not only on the farm, but for the family washing and 
laundering. The new homes have conspicuously better 
chairs, tables, beds, crockery and arrangements for stor- 
ing food. 

In these brighter surroundings, the Fermathe farmers 
are responding to life in a completely new way. Even 
though they have not yet learned to read, their powers 
of observation and reflection have markedly improved, 
and they actually have an advantage over many of their 
literate compatriots as regards agricultural knowledge 
The Cooperative has strikingly proved that there exists 


in the Haitian countryside a farming “élite” eager for 
material and moral progress. The farmers have begun 
to build a four-mile road to the nearest highway and to 
search for a local water supply. They talk of building 
a dispensary and a school and organizing a consumers’ 
cooperative, although silos for cattle fodder, a meeting 
hall and other needs will probably have to be met first. 
Encouraged by the success already achieved, the Credit 
Institute has decided to launch an experimental dairy 
project at Fermathe, and to give demonstrations of re- 
afforestation and anti-erosion measures. 

All the success which we have won at Fermathe is a 
result of the team spirit with which everyone worked. 
The farmers helped not only themselves but one an- 
other, and this spirit was manifested beyond the con- 
fines of Fermathe itself. Thus, when the hurricane Hazel 
struck the southern part of Haiti in 1954, the Haitian 
Red Cross received large quantities of vegetables for 
the victims from the Fermathe farmers, who were now 
able to make some contribution toward relieving their 
compatriots’ distress. 

Loans to these farmers could never have produced 
such a result. Peasants who have no specialized knowl- 
edge and are heavily in debt can never hope to farm 
their plots scientifically and cannot therefore do much 
to increase the resources of the country as a whole. The 
remarkable Fermathe experiment has cost the Haitian 
Credit Institute only some $40 per month, and the 
Directors of the Institute and I feel that the repetition 
of this experiment in other places offers by far the best 
way to change the living conditions of Haiti’s more 
backward farmers. 

If Fermathe is destined to become a model for other 
regions, as the Haitian authorities hope, the next few 
years should see similar changes in other areas, where 
the natural beauty of this Caribbean island cannot com- 
pensate for a life lived without hope. 


A Light In Darkness 


by M. GWYNETH WALLIS 
United Kingdom, Welfare Worker for the Blind 


i ersenagen in many Middle Eastern and Asian coun- 

tries are familiar with the sight of blind people 
making their way along the crowded streets or begging 
for alms before some public building. It is only in re- 
cent years that a real effort has been made to improve 
the lot of these unfortunate people. 

For many centuries, blindness has been regarded 
with fatalistic resignation. It was taken for granted that 
the blind were condemned to a useless life, living at 
home by the charity of their relatives if they had means 


to support them, or begging their bread from the passer- 
by. In our time, it is coming to be realized that blind- 
ness by no means condemns the victim to a parasitic 
existence and that blind people themselves are anxious 
to end their dependence on charity. They want to give 
something to their fellows and to prove that they, too, 
can live useful and productive lives. 

Of the ten million or more blind people in the world, 
however, less than one million live in countries where 
the blind welfare programs can be called fair to good. 
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This explains why more and more countries are turn- 
ing to the United Nations technical assistance program 
to profit by what has been achieved through services 
for the blind elsewhere. 

Egypt is one of the countries where blindness has 
long been prevalent and whose government has recently 
taken energetic steps to deal with the problem. The 
1947 statistics showed a total of 75,000 Egyptians 
blind in both eyes, but it is generally thought that the 
number is in reality greater still, After preliminary sur- 
veys had been made, at the request of the Egyptian 
Government, by United Nations technical assistance 
experts, it was decided to establish a Demonstration 
Centre for the Blind near Cairo. The first director, re- 
cruited by the United Nations for the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, was Arthur Napier Magill, a Canadian, who lost 
the sight of one eye from a pair of scissors when only 
six months old and that of the other eye at the age of 
17 when accidentally hit with a paper clip shot with a 
rubber band by a friend. At the end of 1955, Mr. 
Magill handed over what was by then a flourishing 
Centre to an Egyptian successor. “The actual work of 
United Nations and ILO experts is now completed,” he 
said on looking back over the years he spent in Egypt. 
“When Mr. Wagner, the ILo expert, has left, it is our 
feeling and that of the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration that Egyptian blind welfare work- 
ers will have sufficient experience to be able to carry 
on and develop the program in the way it should go.” 


To Train Home Teachers 


It was in 1952 that the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration asked me to go to the Dem- 
onstration Centre to train home teachers for the blind 
and to help establish a pilot home teaching service for 
the Government. Although this meant giving up my 
regular job, I did not hesitate to accept, and I have 
never for a moment regretted my decision. 

When I arrived in Egypt in February 1953, I found 
an extremely fine new Centre, well built, large, airy and 
spacious, but quite empty. It had never been used, and 
the furnishing, equipping and staffing had been left until 
the arrival of the United Nations experts so that they 
could advise on those matters. Those first few weeks 
in Cairo were indeed bewildering. Blind people from 
all walks of life poured into our office. Most of them, 
poor souls, wanted jobs which we could not offer them. 
The best we could do was to promise to remember 
them in the future. 

The two voluntary societies for the blind in Cairo 
told us of the hopes they were placing in the Centre, 
which they felt could do much to improve the circum- 
stances of the blind and give them a chance to take 
their place in the world as useful, independent citizens. 
They begged us to tell the general public how much the 
blind longed for education and training and that they 
could work as well as their sighted fellows, if only the 
opportunities were open to them. 

That ancient scourge of Egypt, the fly, is a leading 
cause of blindness among her people. Every spring and 
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autumn when the flies breed, they carry germs which 
infect the eyes. If immediate treatment is not given, the 
sight may be seriously injured, or even totally destroyed. 
It is common in the villages and the poor districts of 
Cairo to see the eyes of babies and young children 
covered with flies which settle unmolested and inject 
their germs. In the last few years, the Government has 
done much to combat the spread of ophthalmic dis- 
eases, and the incidence of blindness is considerably 
lower than it was in the past. 

I found the need for a home teaching service very 
great in Egypt. Most of the blind population are poor, 
not many are educated, and few have any employment. 
This is because of lack of facilities and opportunities, 
not of unwillingness to learn or to work. Their main 
source of earning is derived from reciting the Koran 
at weddings, funerals and official functions. This is a 
traditional occupation of the blind, and most blind 
children begin to memorize the Koran when they are 
very young. However, with the coming of loudspeakers 
and the use of records, it appears that even this occupa- 
tion is becoming less fruitful. Therefore it seemed that 
one of the first things to do when the home teachers 
were trained was to organize handicraft classes among 
the blind so that they could make baskets, mats and 
brushes, which could be sold, and in this way earn a 
little money. 

In the autumn of 1953, we opened our first home 
teaching office in one of the poorest parts of Cairo. It 
was housed in a Government social security building, 
and the Cairo Controller allotted us a small, unwanted 
kitchen which had been use as a storeroom. It was 
none too clean, and one wall was taken up by a large 
cooking stove, which could not be moved. However, 
we were thankful for anything which was rent free and 
situated in a neighborhood where many needy blind 
people lived. 

The home teacher set to work to clean up the room, 
and in a couple of days she had the walls and floors 
washed and had hidden the stove with a cover. We 
begged tables, stools, a cupboard, handicraft materials 
and tools from the Centre, and Braille slates and styli 
from the United Nations stock of specialized equip- 
ment. In a very short time, that home teacher was serv- 
ing more than one hundred blind men, women and 
children. On some days she taught handicrafts, on 
others Braille, and various days were allotted to visit- 
ing the blind people in their own homes. 

Some of the articles they made were sold at exhibi- 
tions and through private orders, and some by the blind 
themselves. The blind workers received the profits of 
the sales (less a very small deduction for administrative 
expenses), and even though the amounts were not 
large, they represented earnings won by their own ef- 
forts perhaps for the first time in their lives. 

Later on, we opened two similar offices in other poor 
districts in Cairo, and these proved just as popular as 
the first. In fact, all three rapidly became too small for 
the number of clients who crowded into them, and, 
when I left Cairo, it was planned to clear an unused 





Blind Egyptian girls turn out first-rate handicrafts at 
the Rehabilitation Centre for the Blind established with 
United Nations technical assistance, The Centre trains 
Braille printers, prints textbooks and teaches local 
people to run similar workshops elsewhere. 


backyard behind one office and to start a chain-caning 
centre there. The home teaching department did not 
neglect the villages and provincial towns either, and by 


July 1955 there were seventeen home teachers working 
in the rural areas. 

Two aspects of the educational work carried on at 
the Centre are of special importance. One is the model 
boys’ school which is enabling blind pupils for the first 
time to obtain proper schooling. Quite often in the 
course of our inquiries we would come upon blind boys 
who had received no education whatever, and as many 
as possible of these would be enrolled at the school. 
Here they will have a real chance to grow up as edu- 
cated citizens and to make a contribution to the na- 
tional life. 


Uniformity Sought 


Obviously a knowledge of Braille is essential in 
teaching the blind. UNesco has done some valuable 
work in this field. There were as many as sixteen dif- 
ferent adaptations of Braille for languages using the 
Arabic script, and India alone had eight different forms 
of Braille. It was India which, in 1949, asked UNESCO 
to help bring about uniformity. As a result, the World 
Braille Council was established, and a famous New 
Zealander, Sir Clutha Mackenzie, who losi his sight in 
the First World War, became UNESCO’s chief adviser 
in this field, 

Through these efforts, sufficient uniformity was 
achieved for all blind people to read their own lan- 
guage, wherever the text has been printed, and to go 
on with the same symbols to another language. The 


blind have actually achieved in this way a single world- 
wide script with the symbols, in the main, conveying 
the same sounds everywhere—an advantage still denied 
to the sighted people. Part of the work of the Demon- 
stration Centre will be to produce Braille books for 
Egypt, Irak, Kuwait, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, as 
well as a Braille magazine for adults and another for 
children. The printing press was presented by the 
United Nations. Teachers from other Arabic-speaking 
countries study at the Centre and take its methods back 
with them to their own homelands. 

Again and again, it was given to me to watch the de- 
light and surprise with which our blind pupils re- 
sponded to teaching. From my own experience, I can 
corroborate what Sir Clutha Mackenzie once wrote 
about the influence of training on the lives of the blind. 

“Its effects on the individual are enormous,” he said. 
“It means his release from life imprisonment in a dark 
cell, from soul-destroying dependence on others, from 
the cringing misery of begging for alms. Collectively, it 
means that the blind become producers of goods and 
services. The standing reproach of whining beggars in 
a modern state disappears.” 


A Purpose in Life 


In recalling my years in Cairo, it is the individual 
blind people who come back most clearly to my mind. 
I was lucky enough to come into contact with very 
many of them. I visited a great number in thcir own 
homes with the home teachers in Cairo and in the vil- 
lages. One or two were well-known personalities, such 
as Dr. Taha Hussein, Egypt’s famous writer and edu- 
cationist, but most were simple folk with whom fate 
had not dealt too kindly. By all I was given a friendly 
welcome. Their faces come before my eyes as I write. 

There was the ex-printer, a man of some education 
who had been fond of reading before going blind in his 
early forties. He spoke a little English and told me of 
his feeling of frustration because he could no longer 
work or read. He was eking out a precarious living by 
selling sweets. I visited him again a few weeks later 
after the home teacher had given him some lessons, 
when he proudly read me a page of Braille and showed 
me a brush he had made. He was a changed man. 

Then there was the deaf-blind man whom the home 
teacher had patiently taught basket-making and Braille, 
although she had to shout every word in his ear. She 
was also struggling to obtain a hearing aid for him, but 
this had to be free of charge because he was too poor 
to pay anything toward it. 

I remember the young girl of sixteen in one of the 
villages who had become an expert Braillist and knitter 
in a very short time. She worked at the home teaching 
office every day, by herself if the home teacher was out 
—she was far too keen to miss any time. Before the 
home teacher’s arrival, she had passed her days in com- 
plete idleness. She had never been to school and had 
received no education, yet she was an intelligent, bright- 
looking girl. 
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One of our expeditions led to the discovery of a poor 
old woman who had never received training of any 
kind and whose life was lonely and utterly without 
comfort. We taught her to make brushes, and her emo- 
tion was touching when she received money from their 
sale—the first time in her life that she had been thought 
capable of doing anything or, indeed, that anyone had 
shown a practical interest in her welfare. 

I remember also a young blind man reading a speech 
at a village gathering of blind people which he had 
written himself in Braille. He said that the home 
teacher had helped to bring a purpose into his life 
which he had never known before. The Centre was try- 
ing to help him to obtain some further education, since 
he had learned Braille. 

The mayor of another village where a home teacher 
was working bought all the baskets for use on his farms 
as fast as the blind people could make them. He told 
me how happy they were to be busy and independent 
at last. 


From Volunteer to Teacher 


The first Egyptian blind home teacher had almost 
finished his training when I left. He was a well-educated 
young man who lived on the outskirts of Cairo near the 
Pyramids. Although he had a degree from El Azhar 
University (the Moslem university for religious teach- 
ing which accepted a certain number of blind men stu- 
dents), this young man had never been able to find 
work apart from occasional part-time teaching and 
some Koran reciting. Nevertheless, he had been a 
staunch volunteer worker for the home teaching de- 
partment since its inception and he collected together 
a group of blind men from his own and other villages 
who met regularly in his very small house. The group 
asked the Centre to send a home teacher and to lend 
them some Braille books, games and handicraft equip- 
ment. This venture proved successful enough for a 
second class to be formed in another nearby village, 
and both groups were able to sell all their handicraft 
production locally. 

When the time came to train the first Egyptian blind 
home teacher, it was felt that this young man, who had 
given such unstinted voluntary help to his blind fellow 
men, although far from being a rich man himself, had 
shown the sort of qualities needed for home teaching. 
He was therefore selected and thereby had the satisfac- 
tion of taking up work which interested him deeply and 
which gave him reasonable financial security. 

To prevent blindness wherever possible is part of the 
home teacher’s job. One day, a blind widow called at 
the Centre for financial assistance and told us that her 
only son was also blind. As a guide, she brought her 
young daughter, aged ten, whose eyes were in a shock- 
ing state, but this was unknown to the blind mother 
and son with whom she lived and who depended on 
her to keep house for them. With the mother’s per- 
mission, one of the home teachers took the little girl to 
Cairo’s best ophthalmic hospital, where the surgeon in- 
sisted that she stay for a month for immediate treat- 
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This man, who is blind, runs a machine for printing 

books in Unified Braille Arabic, phonetically adopted 

to read from left to right, the opposite of regular 
Arabic. 


ment—otherwise her sight would be lost. Luckily, it 
was possible to arrange for the mother and son to be 
cared for by neighbors, and the child remained in the 
hospital for a month, where she was frequently visited 
by the home teacher to cheer her up, as she was lonely 
and frightened. At the end of the period, she was dis- 
charged from the hospital with her sight saved. 

Our telephonist at the Centre was a young blind girl 
whom we ourselves trained on the job. She wrote and 
read Arabic Braille well and spoke English, and was 
teaching herself English Braille. She kept a record of 
the telephone numbers in Braille and wrote her mes- 
sages on a Braille writer. She was the first blind tele- 
phonist in Egypt. 


A Light by Friendly Hands 


Just before I left Cairo, a group of blind men and 
women, clients of a home teacher, invited me to one 
of their weekly gatherings. It was held in the one and 
only room of a blind man, sparsely furnished with bed, 
a few rickety chairs and table. About twenty blind folk 
came, and most had to sit on the floor in the passage. 
The home teacher provided cakes and tea out of a 
minute voluntary fund given her for the purpose. One 
blind man played his violin, and very well too, and in- 
cluded a western piece for my benefit! And thus these 
lonely blind people meet to pass several agreeable hours 
smoking, talking, listening to music and drinking tea 
together. This same home teacher, out of her little 
fund, managed to take these blind folk to the Cairo 
Zoo one day, and up the Nile on a steamer on another 
occasion. Such things had never happened to them 
before. 





I cannot finish this article without mentioning the 
excellent band of women who helped the home teach- 
ing service in a voluntary capacity. Some of them 
worked regularly each week at the home teaching office, 
visiting the clients and accompanying others to hospital 
for medical treatment. They somehow provided clothes, 
food and money for our specially needy cases and 
those who were old and sick. They organized an appeal 
week in Cairo, and through their efforts a large sum of 
money was collected, earmarked for the building of a 
Centre for blind girls and young women. This will fill 
a much felt want, as at present there are few facilities 
for blind women. 


I could continue writing for a very long time about 
the many blind men, women and children whom I was 
privileged to know in Egypt, describing the courage- 
ous way in which they face up to their difficulties. I 
hope and believe the future will be brighter for them 
now that the Demonstration Centre is established with 
its model school for boys, its printing press busily turn- 
ing out books and magazines in Arabic Braille, its em- 


ployment and training section for adult men and its 


home teaching service. Their affliction no longer leaves 
them despondent, because in their darkness a light has 
been set by friendly hands. 


Dress Rehearsal for Rehabilitation 
by DOUGLAS D. TOFFELMIER, M.D. (USA) 


Rehabilitation Expert, Indonesia 


FT ‘HE story of Solo in Indonesia is the story of what 

can be achieved by man’s vision and determination. 
The Rehabilitation Centre there has come to be a 
symbol of encouragement to countless thousands. That 
Centre was born out of the terrible effects of war 
which came to Java with the Japanese invasion of 1942. 

Six years of bitter fighting left the area a shambles, 
with great numbers of cripples and other victims of the 
international tragedy. Solo itself was the creation of one 
man, Dr. Soeharso, an Indonesian surgeon who had 
served with the Indonesian Red Cross. While amputat- 
ing limbs, he became obsessed with the thought of what 
the future held for his patients, and he fought against 
stiff opposition for the opening of a specialized rehabili- 
tation centre. Unable to procure regular hospital facili- 
ties for this work, Dr. Soeharso set up shop in the 
hospital garage, where he and a young engineer began 
to make artificial limbs. They were so short of material 
that they used scrap aluminum from crashed airplanes 
and so short of hands that the patients themselves were 
called upon to help with the easier jobs. 

Gradually the fame of Solo grew, and Dr. Soeharso 
won more and more support from the Indonesian au- 
thorities. However, expert advice from outside had 
become urgently necessary, for neither Dr. Soeharso 
nor any other Indonesian surgeon was qualified in 
orthopedic work. It was at this point that the United 
Nations, in 1954, sent the well-known American re- 
habilitation expert, Dr. Henry Kessler, on a mission 
to Solo. What Dr. Kessler saw convinced him that the 
work being done at Solo was unique in that part of the 
world and could become a model for the whole area. 
For this purpose, however, help was needed in modern 
surgical methods and in the provision of new equipment. 
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As a result of Dr. Kessler’s report, a remarkable 
cooperative effort was launched to develop the possi- 
bilities of Solo. Participants included the Indonesian 
Government, the United Nations, the World Veterans’ 
Federation, the World Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the Directors of the 
Colombo Plan. 

One recommendation by Dr. Kessler was that an 
orthopedic surgeon and nurse from a leading institute 
abroad should spend some time at Solo, introducing 
up-to-date rehabilitation methods. Under a joint ar- 
rangement between the United Nations and the World 
Veterans’ Federation, I was selected as the surgeon, 
and Miss Georgiana Long as the nurse to form an 
orthopedic-surgical team. Both of us come from Cali- 
fornia, where we have worked together for many years. 


Hard Work Ahead 

After an introductory week in Djakarta, the capital 
of Indonesia, where we met the Minister of Health, the 
Minister of Social Affairs and other dignitaries, we 
were flown to Semarang on a small inter-island Heron 
plane accompanied by Dr. Soeharso, the founder of 
the Solo Rehabilitation Centre. From Semarang we 
drove to Solo, a distance of about sixty-two miles, 
through a downpour of tropical rain. After our long 
trip from California, Solo seemed a mysterious des- 
tination. 

Next morning in the bright Javanese sunlight, we 
explored the Centre with Dr. Soeharso. We realized 
at once that we had many months of hard work ahead 
of us. First we would have to construct an orthopedic 
hospital in which we could carry out the teaching pro- 
gram and the surgery that we planned. A new surgery 
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just beng completed still lacked many essentials, and 
the hospital had no laundry, no efficient kitchen, insuffi- 
cient sanitation and no hot water supply. 

We found a large brace shop for artificial limbs and 
braces, a vocational training department that taught 
nineteen subjects such as typing, shoemaking, tailoring, 
carpentry and radio repairing, and a physio-therapy 
department that was not yet functioning. Since 1951, 
the Centre had been receiving financial help from the 
Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Social Affairs, the 
Indonesian Army, and UNESCO. The Rehabilitation 
Centre’s hospital in which we were to work was being 
built by the Ministry of Health. It consisted of a surgi- 
cal unit with two operating rooms, some work rooms 
and a fifty-bed ward. This was the building that we 
attacked first. It was completely inadequate for our 
work, since we had been asked to “establish a modern, 
western hospital.” 


Gradual Progress 


We spent the months between March and August 
1955 setting up essential facilities for carrying out our 
project. We installed hot water for the first time in 
Solo, built a new kitchen and laundry, provided toilets 
and basins for patients and personnel, located necessary 
hospital utensils in various Government warehouses 
throughout the island of Java, began a sewing depart- 
ment to furnish us with gowns and surgical drapes, and 
rewired the hospital so that it would accommodate the 
sterilizing units and lighting. In this way, our troubles 
were gradually overcome. 

The President of Indonesia, Dr. Soekarno, personally 
recognized the need for air conditioning in the operat- 
ing theatre and personally intervened to have the neces- 
sary equipment installed within a few weeks. During 
this period of reconstruction, Miss Long devoted several 
hours each day to teaching her two girls and three boys 
the rudiments of surgical technique such as sterilization, 
names of instruments, proper draping of patients and 
surgical procedures. I, too, spent several hours each 
day lecturing on basic orthopedic principles to three 
Indonesian doctor-students, and I began a complete 
examination of the three hundred patients who were 
living in the Centre. 

The Rehabilitation Centre has three hundred male 
and three female patients who live in the Centre and 
learn various trades. Most of these patients were badly 
in need of surgery to improve their crippled condition 
so that they could be fitted with braces and artificial 
limbs and eventually leave the Centre able to walk 
and to find a place in normal life. 

The examination of the patients over a period of 
three months presented me with a fantastic array of 
deformities, diseases and surgical problems. I examined 
war injuries of every kind, poorly executed primary 
amputations that could not be fitted with prostheses 
without further surgery, neglected polio cases, neglected 
snake bites, leprosy, deformities from yaws, joint de- 
formities from tuberculosis and congenital deformities. 

Although the Rehabilitation Centre had been started 
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as a centre for war injuries, the need for general re- 
habilitation care was so desperate in Indonesia that 
it was forced to open its doors to other cripples. On 
our first day, Dr. Soeharso told us that there were 
10,000 war veterans alone on the waiting list, and he 
had no idea how many other cripples there were who 
needed treatment. The Rehabilitation Centre is the only 
establishment of its kind in Indonesia, which has a 
population of about 82,000,000 people. Our appoint- 
ment as first foreign orthopedic nurse and first foreign 
orthopedic surgeon in Indonesia was thus a professional 
challenge. 

On August 1, 1955, we admitted the first twenty 
patients into the hospital for surgery. We decided to 
devote the next two weeks to a trial run of the hospital 
ward facilities. Our kitchen was new, our laundry had 
not yet hung out the first washing, the nursing staff 
had never taken care of bed patients under our super- 
vision, and many of our patients had never slept in a 
bed. Most of them had known floor mats only. 

The ward contains fifty beds divided into four main 
rooms. The furnishings in the ward resemble those in 
any large public hospital in the United States. We pro- 
vided each bed with a pillow, a sheet and a small bolster 
adjusted to the needs of the sleeper. I can truthfully 
say that it is one of the neatest, cleanest, most sanitary 
hospital wards in the whole of Indonesia. 

To us the opening of the wards was like that of a 
grand hotel or a new restaurant. It was Solo’s opening, 
and we were as nervous as Broadway talent with a 
large investment behind us. 


First Modest Cases 


We selected twenty patients who would become our 
first surgical cases within the next few weeks. They 
were boys with amputations that needed revisions, 
patients badly crippled from gunshot wounds, and oth- 
ers with severe deformities from polio and yaws. They 
were more timid than we were. The beds were strange 
and the bedclothes that we had supplied did not satisfy 
them. We had expected to remove all of their normal 
street clothing and provide them with hospital gowns. 
We also expected them to sleep under top sheets, if 
not blankets. 

We found after the first few hours that an Indonesian 
man does not like to be stripped of his kain (Indone- 
sian skirt) in which he always sleeps. The Indonesian 
man is extremely modest and is reluctant to part with 
his protective kain and several sets of underpants. It 
was necessary for us to go out and buy several bolts 
of fresh kain for sarongs to keep them happy in bed. 
We selected an attractive pattern of blue and white 
(Djogjakarta batik) and each patient felt that he was 
receiving a gift such as he often gets on Islamic holi- 
days. To our embarrassment, the colors ran, so that 
each patient and his bedclothes turned a peculiar blue 
within a few hours. We arranged to have the batik 
washed thoroughly in our laundry, but the episode 
caused much confusion and laughter. 

We had devoted several months to building a white- 





tiled kitchen and training the cooks to work on tables 
and counters rather than on the floor, to wash dishes in 
hot water and soap, to cook on a large electric stove 
instead of over charcoal braziers and to preserve meat 
and perishable food in the refrigerator. Our food han- 
dlers were obliged to have physical examinations for 
the first time in Solo history. We planned as high a 
protein diet as possible and augmented the caloric 
intake generally. We provided for supplementary morn- 
ing and afternoon feedings. One must remember that 
many of these boys had never had a tray of food served 
to them in their lives. Many had eaten rice with their 
fingers only, and most of them had never seen large 
portions of vegetables and meat served to them twice 
every day—and in any amount they cared to have 
The large, steaming bowls of rice and separate dishes 
of condiments, fish and meat, followed by a fruit dessert 
of bananas of papaya, coffee and tea were more food 
than most of these patients had ever been able to afford 
for themselves. In bed, they relaxed, ate, slept and 
joked with their neighbor-patients. 


Surgery Fears 


As we made our first pre-surgical rounds, the boys 
became frightened and sullen ar‘ in some cases wanted 
to leave the hospital. Some went home to consult their 
parents or their village chiefs to get permission to have 
surgery performed. Some gave us permission at once, 
and others said they preferred to wait and see the 
results on the other patients, their buddies 


During our dress rehearsal weeks, we trained our 
personnel to take blood counts, run urine examinations, 
keep accurate temperature charts and give medication 
when needed. This work must be done by male attend- 


War and destruction inevita- 
bly cause great suffering to 
helpless children. This emaci- 
ated baby receives treatment 
for malnutrition in a rehabili- 
tation hospital operated by 
the Government of Indonesia. 


ants when the patients are male; Islamic custom pre- 
vents female nurses from doing the complete job of 
nursing. 

After two weeks of drill, our nurses knew that nurs- 
ing care was necessary twenty-four hours per day, 
seven days per week. The patients knew that they could 
not run into town every night in search of diversion, 
that food was served punctually three times daily in- 
cluding holidays, that bathing was a regular perform- 


‘ance, that bed pans were emptied into special bed pan 


sterilizers instead of being set on the floor or on the 
lawns. Nobody had fallen out of bed, and all was in 
readiness for surgical D-Day, which was August 15, 
1955, Solo, Indonesia. 

We can only imagine the fear that gripped the in- 
mates of the ward when they watched our first patient 
wheeled on a guerney toward the surgery. Purposely, 
we selected a simple case (revision of amputation 
stump) that was done under local anaesthetic, All went 
well, and the patient returned to the ward smiling. In 
the following half year, 150 patients rolled out of the 
ward into the surgery. Each satisfied customer was to 
become our best advertisement for surgical rehabili- 
tation 

I have been privileged to watch so many lives chang- 
ing during my United Nations assignment at Solo that 
I find it difficult to select any single case as more typical 
than dozens of others. At Solo, the visitor can meet a 
telephonist handling his instrument and taking notes 
with two artificial hands, and he can see a child, born 
armless, learning to write with his foot, under Mrs 
Soeharso’s direction. Perhaps, however, a young man 
named Ansor, who was one of our patients, may stand 
as typical of the rest 
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Ansor, now nineteen years old, contracted polio at 
the age of three months in his little village on the north 
coast of Java. He was about two years old when his 
family realized that he could not walk. The village had 
no medical facilities, and the child therefore learned 
to crawl on hand and knees but, because of a deficient 
diet and abnormal stresses, his arms became bowed, 
while his legs remained short and shrivelled. The little 
reading and writing he learned came from voluntary 
teaching given to him at home. Then, on the advice of 
village officials, he was accepted as a patient at the 
Solo Rehabilitation Centre. 

When Ansor arrived, he expected to have to crawl 
for the rest of his life, and he asked to be taught a 
trade such as shoemaking or tailoring, which would not 
require him to walk. At the Centre, he found six other 
polio cases—boys who had never stood upright and 
with whom he formed a touching but rather melancholy 
friendship. For eight months, Ansor refused to allow 
himself to be operated on and seemed content to crawl 


to his reading, writing and shoemaking classes. From 
time to time, however, he saw other patients go into 
the operating theatre and soon afterwards actually walk, 
and he began to understand that the hospital had more 
to give him than good food and much attention. In 
November 1955 he consented to enter the theatre 
himself. 


Faith in the Future 


Today Ansor is walking on crutches, His powerful 
arms make it possible for him to support himself 
easily, and his walking will improve with practice and 
further treatment. A broad grin has replaced the old 
sullen look on his face, and his outlook on life has 
undergone a remarkable change. When Ansor leaves 
Solo on completion of his shoemaking course, he will 
go back to join his community, not as a helpless and 
miserable outcast, but as a self-respecting young man 
with faith in himself and his future. 


The Dream of Maung Soe 
by J. E. STEPANEK 


United States, Industrial Engineer 


| CAME to Burma as a United Nations expert in 

industrial engineering. My assignment was to help 
with various problems encountered by a country in 
the process of industrialization. Burma, a predominantly 
agricultural land, has made big efforts since winning 
her independence in 1945 to establish industries as 
well. It is generally agreed that living conditions in most 
economically underdeveloped countries cannot improve 
to any great extent without an expansion of industry. 
Factories are needed to produce the goods which make 
higher living standards possible, to strengthen the 
country’s trade and to give work to many unemployed 
or under-employed. 

The setting up of modern industries is a highly com- 
plex undertaking which usually needs support from 
the Government, and the latter in turn sometimes seeks 
help from the worldwide resources of the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program. One of the projects 
with which I have been concerned may be taken to 
illustrate them all. Let us pay a brief visit to Meiktila 
and see what is happening there. 

Meiktila is a hot, dry and perennially dusty town 
located in an equally dusty plain in central Burma. It 
was bombed during the Second World War and then 
virtually leveled again during the 1949 insurrection. 
Its main source of wealth is the ginning of cotton grown 
in the district. Like many farm towns, its income varies 
with the weather—either too little or too much rain (as 
was the case in 1955) can ruin the crop. 
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Today instead of being a deptessed area, as one 
might expect, the city is actually thriving—a prosperous 
oasis in a relatively poor farming community. It has a 
model local government, the result of Prime Minister 
U Nu’s village democratization program. Many new 
private homes have been built since 1950, and others 
are going up. One hundred thousand dollars is being 
invested in the town’s first public water supply. Insur- 
gents have been driven out of the entire district. 

Even to the casual observer, two reasons for the 
town’s vitality are readily apparent. One is a purely 
physical factor—the presence of Meiktila Lake that 
gives the town an assured drinking-water supply. The 
thirteenth century founders of the city built a “bund” 
(dyke) across the valley at Meiktila when they first 
arrived from the then capital of Pagan on the Irra- 
waddy. Now in the twentieth century, other towns in 
the dry zone are copying Meiktila’s reservoir. 

An even more important factor accounting for the 
city’s rebirth is the initiative and energy shown by its 
15,000 inhabitants. There has been a prompt response 
and excellent cooperation with all offers of help from 
the Central Government. 


Special Test Area 


It was not at all surprising then that the Ministry of 
Industry should select Meiktila in October 1955 as a 
special test area for two new services being offered 
for economic development. 





The first very basic service was cheap and abundant 
electric power. Normally in Asia, man is the prime 
mover. Rice is converted into muscle power to saw 
wood, to pump water, to transport supplies and even 
to turn the drive shafts in small factories. Rice is an 
expensive fuel: man not being an efficient machine, the 
cost is something like seventy-five cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Meiktila soon was to have electric power for 
industry at only four cents a unit. 

Actually twenty-four-hour-a-day power was made 
available in 1955. By the end of 1956, the city had 
not only three 1,000-kilowatt diesel generators of its 
own but, through a high voltage grid, could borrow 
power from Mandalay and Myingyan to the north. All 
will be ready for joining the Baluchaung hydroelectric 
system sometime in 1958. To accelerate the introduc- 
tion of power for industry, the Union Government of 
Burma has very wisely decided to establish a present- 
day rate on future water-power costs. 

Electric power by itself is not sufficient. A machine 
is required to convert electricity into useful work, thus 
releasing man from his job as a prime mover and allow- 
ing him to become a machine operator. 

The Ministry of Industry in early 1955 drafted a 
plan by which qualified private businessmen could 
obtain new machinery under a most generous hire- 
purchase plan. The machinery was to be obtained by 
the Government in trade for Burma’s rice surplus. By 
September, this plan had been given Cabinet approval, 
an announcement had been made by the Prime Min- 
ister, and an Industrial Loan Board had been estab- 
lished in Rangoon. 

The response was overwhelming. Even the pessimists 
who did not think that the private sector of the Burmese 
economy could make use of such an offer were con- 
vinced. Within two months, more than six hundred 
applications were on file for the loan of equipment and 
machinery to expand or to open up new small factories 
or shops. The sum requested exceeded $20,000,000, 
which the private businessmen promised to match with 
their own resources for the purchase of land, erection 
of buildings and provision of operating capital. 


Not Many from Rural Areas 


As was to be expected, most of the applications came 
from a very small number of urban centres where 
present-day industry is concentrated. In the rural 
areas, many businessmen did not hear of the announce- 
ment nor grasp its real significance if they did hear of 
it. However, a few of the more energetic individuals in 
Burma’s many small towns did read their local news- 
paper with understanding, sent off to Rangoon for 
application forms and laboriously filled them out. 

With these two services established and with Meiktila 
selected as a special project area, the next step was to 
take a closer look at the Meiktila economy to see how 
the two new “tools” could be put to work most rapidly. 
This was where the United Nations came into the 
picture. A five-man team, including two United Nations 
engineers, was sent to Meiktila in December 1955. The 


United Nations technical assistance experts went to 

Burma to found a ceramics factory and advise on other 

small industries. Here an instructor shows pottery 
techniques to a woman worker. 


resulting comprehensive report can be summarized best 
by recounting the story of one of Meiktila’s citizens, 
Maung Soe. 

The application form that reached Rangoon came 
under the name “Maung Soe—motor mechanic,” and 
it requested assistance for the purchase of new metal 
working machinery. In Meiktila, his story was told to 


us more fully. 

Maung Soe had entered upon his apprenticeship in 
motor mechanics in 1935. After twelve years, it had 
been possible for him to save Kyat 3,000 (about $600) 
and to purchase a very small motor repair shop. The 
shop was kept going during the 1949 fighting, and in 
each of the years since has prospered. Maung Soe grew 
along with his shop. First he taught himself English. 
Then a part of his capital was invested in technical 
books and shop manuals that grew into a small library 
of twenty volumes. The results of this self-education 
are shown by a well-laid-out shop, containing seven 
pieces of mechanical equipment. A diesel engine pro- 
vides the power, but through an electric generator 
rather than the simpler but less efficient belt drive. 


Enviable Growth Rate 


A recent appraisal shows his land to be worth Ky. 
1,500, the very modest but adequate building Ky. 
5,000, and the mechanical equipment Ky. 16,000. Not 
only is Maung Soe free of debt, but he lists among his 
assets a savings account of Ky. 5,096.02. A capital 
gain from zero to Ky. 3,000 in twelve years plus almost 
a tenfold increase in the past eight years is a growth 
rate that would be envied in a more developed country. 
It represents capital accumulation at the rice roots level! 

Now Maung Soe wants to get rid of his diesel-gen- 
erator set and to supply his machines with the Govern- 
ment’s low-cost power. Also he has plans for installing 
some Ky. 18,000 worth of new machinery. If he can 
effect this expansion, the shop will be giving work to 
two new employees in addition to the seven skilled 
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workmen, plus one apprentice, already on the payroll. 
As before, Maung Soe will train the new men himself, 
and he will do it with his usual thoroughness. 

Obviously, Maung Soe is not entirely typical of the 
businessmen in Burma—nor in any country, for that 
matter. He is an unusually gifted and enterprising indi- 
vidual. However, it is certain that over Burma there 
are other individuals of equal accomplishment or who, 
with Government assistance, could demonstrate very 
rapidly their potential for such accomplishment. The 
number may not be more than 1,000 individuals or so 
out of Burma’s population of 18,000,000, but 1,000 
Maung Soes, given the necessary encouragement and 
help, would be more than sufficient to spark the indus- 
trial development of the country and to bring better 
living conditions to a large proportion of its people. 

Such considerations are already influencing Burmese 
Government policy ofr the promotion of industry. 

Many of the basic industries must be on a large 
scale. Cement, steel, and cotton spinning are good 
examples. In Burma, such plants are being established 
as state enterprises or joint ventures with the assistance 
of foreign technicians, including experts furnished by 
the United Nations. 


At the far end of the industrial spectrum lie the small 
single-family factories or “cottage industries.” Here all 
operations are carried out by hand or with the aid of 
simple man-powered machinery. It is difficult to mech- 
anize or to improve such industries unless they first 
form cooperatives for the joint use of production facili- 
ties. Much attention, perhaps too much, has already 
been given to the development of this type of industry. 


A Better Balance 


Now a much better balance is being achieved in 
Burma between large industry, cottage industry and 
small industry — as typified by the enterprise of 
Maung Soe. 

The United Nations has been able to share, by 
supplying experts, in the tremendous effort that has 
been made by many Government officials to promote 
industrial mechanization. The individual United Na- 
tions experts have so merged their identities into the 
project teams that any attempt to apportion credit 
between the members of such teams would be the 
height of foolishness. 

Obviously the basic policy has been wholly Burman, 
but, when it comes to details of policy planning, the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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4 motorized column of the United Nations Emergency Force, 


comprising Yugoslav troops, in the Sinai Desert 


General Assembly Repeats Call 
for Israel’s Withdrawal 


4 &. General Assembly has repeated its call upon 

Israel to complete the withdrawal of its forces 
“without further delay” behind the 1949 Palestine ar- 
mistice lines. By an overwhelming vote on February 
2, the Assembly deplored the non-compliance of Israel 
with the repeated requests made in recent weeks for the 
completion of such a withdrawal. 


In taking this action, exactly three. months to the day 
since it first met in emergency session on the invasion 
of Egypt, the Assembly endorsed other measures de- 
signed to assure progress towards the attainment of 
peaceful conditions in the Middle East. These measures, 
embodied in a second resolution, stemmed from pro- 
posals made by the Secretary-General in his report to 
the Assembly. 

Recognizing that Israel’s withdrawal must be fol- 
lowed by action ensuring progress towards the creation 
of peaceful conditions in the area, the Assembly asked 
Egypt and Israel “scrupulously to observe” the provi- 
sions of the General Armistice Agreement which was 
concluded between the two states in February, 1949 
It was considered that upon Israel's full withdrawal 
from the areas of Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh the 
scrupulous maintenance of the Armistice Agreement 
requires the placing of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force on the armistice demarcation line and the 
implementation of other measures, in accordance with 
proposals in the Secretary-General’s report. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold was asked to take steps, in consultation with 
the parties concerned, to carry out these measures and 
to report “as appropriate” to the General Assembly. 


The proposal outlining these measures was adopted 
by 56 votes to none, with 22 abstentions. The resolu- 
tion reiterating the call for Israel to withdraw behind 


the armistice line was carried by a vote of 74 to 2, with 


two abstentions, Israel and France casting the only 
negative votes. Each proposal was sponsored by the 
following Member States: Brazil, Colombia, India, In- 
donesia, Norway, the United States and Yugoslavia 


New Proposal Submitted 


In a later development the General Assembly, on 
February 22, heard a proposal calling on all states “to 
deny all military, economic or financial assistance and 
facilities to Israel in view of its continued defiance” of 
the Assembly’s resolutions for complete withdrawal. 
rhe draft resolution, which also asked the Assembly to 
condemn Israel for its non-compliance with these reso- 
lutions, was presented by Afghanistan, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan and Sudan. As the UNITED NATIONS 
REVIEW went to press no action had been taken by the 
Assembly on the proposal. 

When the Assembly resumed consideration of the 
Middle East issue on January 28, it had before it a 
further report by the Secretary-General (see page 56) 
This stated that, at the expiration of the five-day time 
limit set by the Assembly’s resolution of January 19 for 
the Secretary-General to report to the Assembly, Israel 
had “not fully complied” with the requests for troop 
withdrawal. Also before the Assembly was an aide- 
mémoire by Israel, outlining its position regarding the 
Gaza Strip and the Sharm el-Sheikh areas (see page 62). 

In the course of the long debate, Israel’s recalcitrant 
attitude on Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh was deplored 
by a succession of speakers. General agreement was 
expressed that, as an essential prerequisite to any fur- 
ther measures on the Middle East situation, Israel must 
withdraw all its forces behind the armistice lines and 
that such withdrawal should not be conditional upon 
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the prior provision of certain guarantees by the United 
Nations. While primary emphasis was laid on this 
issue, it was also recognized that there was a need for 
further United Nations action which would represent 
concrete progress towards the creation of peaceful con- 
ditions in the Middle East. Many Members felt that the 
Secretary-General’s report showed a way out of the 
deadlock. 

At the outset of the Assembly debate, Abba S. Eban, 
of Israel, outlined his Government’s position regarding 
compliance with the Assembly’s call for troop with- 
drawal behind the Palestine armistice line. Reiterating 
many of the points contained in his aide-mémoire of 
January 24, Mr. Eban said Israel was prepared to with- 
draw its forces from the two areas they still occupied 
—the Gaza Strip and the Sharm el-Sheikh area at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba—provided this withdrawal 
was reconciled “with other objectives of vital concern 
to Israel and the world community.” 

Regarding the Gaza Strip, Mr. Eban advocated the 
establishment of “a suitable relationship” between the 
present Israeli administration of the Strip and the 
United Nations. Concerning the Sharm el-Sheikh area, 
the Israeli representative maintained that the best ulti- 
mate solution would be for the four countries bordering 
the Gulf of Aqaba—lIsrael, Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan—to sign a treaty safeguarding freedom of navi- 
gation for all ships, wherever bound, “without distinc- 
tion of flag.” 

Israel held that the withdrawal of forces from Gaza 
and the Gulf of Aqaba areas should be accompanied 
by related measures to prevent a renewal of conflict by 
land and sea. 

Much of the ensuing debate turned on the question 
of “innocent passage” through the narrow waters of 
the Gulf of Aqaba and on the development of the situa- 
tion in the Gaza Strip. Suggestions that units of the 
Emergency Force should be deployed in these sensitive 
areas following Israel’s withdrawal evoked a mixed 
reception amongst the eighty Member States. While 
many felt it was essential to make the most effective 
use Of UNEF for maintaining the peace in the zones to 
be evacuated by Israel, other Members were concerned 
over enlargement in the functions of UNEF and held 
that its task would be finished once Israel completed 
its withdrawal. 


“Challenge to United Nations” 

Stress was laid on the extreme gravity of the Middle 
East situation as a result of Israel’s failure to complete 
its withdrawal. Several representatives warned of the 
serious consequences if Israel persisted in its stand. 
Thus, Mr. Dejany, of Saudi Arabia, declared that 
Israel’s open defiance was a direct challenge to the au- 
thority and prestige of the United Nations. It threatened 
to destroy the Organization’s prestige brought about 
by checking the tripartite aggression against Egypt and 
bringing about complete compliance by Britain and 
France with the Assembly’s resolutions. 

Saudi Arabia believed that the time had come for 
the Assembly to condemn Israel both for its aggression 
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against Egypt and for failure to comply with United 
Nations resolutions on withdrawal. Mr. Dejany added: 
“It is time for the General Assembly, under the circum- 
stances, to call for the imposition of economic sanctions 
against Israel. Nothing else will put an end to Israel’s 
expansionist aims. Israel should be made to realize 
that the time has come to call a halt to its policy of 
reaping a double crop. Israel should not be permitted 
to continue to exploit the return of its aggressions and, 
on top of that, to continue to receive military and eco- 
nomic aid and assistance from the Members of this 
Organization.” 


Unconditional Withdrawal Demanded 


Several other representatives, in condemning Israel’s 
attitude, demanded an immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of its forces. Dr. Fadhel Jamali, of Iraq, 
warned the Assembly that another conflict might break 
out in the Middle East if Israel did not heed the As- 
sembly’s decisions. Israel had, he said, raised other 
issues such as Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba, in order 
to confuse the main issue and to divert world opinion 
from its “dastardly aggression.” 

The Iraqi representative commended the Secretary- 
General for his objective report and agreed, that pend- 
ing a settlement, the truce and armistice agreements 
must be faithfully observed by all parties. Iraq also 
agreed with the Secretary-General’s view that UNEF 
should be stationed in the demilitarized zone but as- 
serted that it should never be turned into an occupying 
force. “The United Nations did not go to the Middle 
East to occupy the territory of countries or states,” Dr. 
Jamali declared. “It went to perform a very specific 
duty . . . to see to it that the withdrawal was effected 
peacefully.” 

Iraq rebutted Israel’s basic arguments concerning 
security. It was Israel which had attacked Egypt and 
the Egyptians who had always had to defend themselves 
when attacked. It was Israel which went ahead and 
occupied land that did not belong to it. The Egyptians 
had not moved one inch to occupy territory not under 
their control. If they were to apply the argument about 
security as an excuse for invasion, Dr. Jamali con- 
tended that it should have been Egypt which invaded 
Israel in order to guarantee Egyptian security—‘not 
vice versa.” Israel said it now wanted Gaza in order to 
educate and raise the living standards of the Gaza peo- 
ple. Tomorrow it could occupy Iraq, Syria or Jordan in 
order to do the same thing. But the Arab people did 
not want Israeli schools or doctors, or its water or 
electricity; they were in need of enjoying their own 
freedom, in their own country . . . of enjoying their 
own independence. 

Dr. Jamali urged the Assembly to see to it that 
its will was respected. Israel must be made to bow 
before the Assembly’s will “whether by sanctions, ex- 
pulsion or other measures.” Matters in the Middle East 
should not be allowed to drift any longer. 

Vassili V. Kuznetsov, of the USSR, noted that the 
Secretary-General’s report again confirmed the undeni- 
able fact that Israel had no reason whatsoever to delay 





the withdrawal of its troops from Egyptian territory. It 
had less reason or moral right to make the withdrawal 
contingent on the transfer of the Gaza area to Israel's 
administration or on the demand to station United 
Nations forces in the Aqaba area. Mr. Kuznetsov called 
for the rejection of any advance demands by Israel that 
would be made as a sine qua non condition of with- 
drawal of its troops. In doing so the Assembly would 
merely be rewarding the aggressor for its invasion and 
encouraging him to carry out further aggressions. Is- 
rael’s demands and those of countries supporting it 
should be emphatically rejected. The United Nations 
should raise its voice against “new plans” which were 
being hatched to violate Egyptian sovereignty and to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of the Arab States. 


Resolutions Introduced 


In commending the Secretary-General for his re- 
port several representatives endorsed the basic premise 
that the UNEF should cooperate with the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine and 
should be deployed on both sides of the armistice de- 
marcation lines. The deployment of the Force in the 
Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh areas was also supported 
by a number of representatives. 

On February 2 the Assembly turned to consideration 
of the two draft resolutions. Introducing the proposals 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, told 
the Assembly that extensive consultations had revealed 
that a very large number of Members were convinced 
of two factors. First, Israel must withdraw behind the 
armistice lines without further delay. Secondly, there 
should be positive action ensuring progress towards 
the creation of peaceful conditions in the Middle East. 

The two draft resolutions reflected these sentiments 
and the United States firmly believed their adoption 


The port of Aqaba in Jordan, 
at the head of the much- 
discussed Gulf of Aqaba. 
Directly across the border is 
Elath, Israel’s port and 

outlet to the Red Sea. 


would go far towards assuring the achievement of the 
basic objectives. Mr. Lodge said his Government appre- 
ciated the necessity of avoiding a return to the condi- 
tions prevailing prior to last October. But measures to 


restore peaceful conditions should be taken upon the 
withdrawal of Israel’s forces behind the armistice lines. 
Once again the United States urged Israel to comply 
with the Assembly’s decision and to complete the with- 
drawal of its forces without delay. 

At the same time the United States recognized that 
such a withdrawal would not assure tranquility in those 
troubled areas where there were conflicting claims. 
Therefore, the United States joined in sponsoring the 
second resolution before the Assembly, dealing with 
measures submitted in the Secretary-General’s report. 
Mr. Lodge held that the draft resolution was also in 
accordance with the position consistently taken by his 
Government and by a majority of the Assembly. This 
was to the effect that upon the withdrawal of Israel’s 
forces behind the armistice lines the United Nations 
Emergency Force should continue to move into the 
areas being evacuated by Israel forces, in order to 
ensure the implementation of the Assembly’s November 
2 resolution. This was the case when previous with- 
drawals were effected. It worked well then and should 
work well now. The proposal was a continuation of a 
procedure which had been highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Lodge reiterated the United States’ belief that 
strict observance by both Egypt and Israel of the provi- 
sions of the Armistice Agreement and the fullest respect 
for the resolutions of the Security Council and the 
Assembly were the keys to the restoration of peace and 
stability. 

“A Restraining Influence” 


In order to be effective the United States considered 
that the UNEF must serve as a restraint against any 
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attempt to exercise belligerent rights or to engage in 
hostile actions contrary to the Armistice Agreement, 
the decisions of the Security Council and the resolutions 
of the Assembly, The UNEF could best fulfill its mission 
and exercise such a restraining influence if, as proposed 
in the Secretary-General’s report, it was deployed on 
both sides of the armistice line, particularly in the 
sensitive Gaza and El] Auja sectors. This would enable 
the Force to cooperate most effectively in the super- 
visory duties of the Truce Supervision Organization, 
where the Organization was authorized to function 
under the Armistice Agreement and the relevant reso- 
lution of the Security Council. 

The United States supported the Secretary-General’s 
recommendation concerning Gaza. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral should, through a mission of his selection, super- 
vise the withdrawal of the present civil administration 
in the Gaza Strip and take steps to ensure that incur- 
sions or raids across the armistice line in the Gaza area 
would not take place. The second draft resolution pro- 
vided for these measures. 

The United States believed it was essential that units 
of the UNEF be stationed at the Straits of Tiran in order 
to achieve there the separation of Egyptian and Israeli 
land and sea forces. This separation was essential until 
it was clear that the non-exercise of any claimed bellig- 
erent rights had established in practice the peaceful 
conditions which must govern navigation in waters hav- 
ing such an international interest. 

Urging the strongest support for both the draft reso- 
lutions the United States representative asked that they 
should be considered together. The adoption of one 
proposal without the other would jeopardize the 
achievement of the objective set forth in the November 
2 resolution and would not promote peace and stability 
in the region. 

Mr. Lodge added: “There is no doubt that these are 


Troops of the Indian 
contingent with UNEF, 
seen at their camp in 
the Sinai Desert. 
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not perfect documents. For one thing, they are the 
work of human beings, which, of course, is guarantee 
enough against perfection. For another thing, they are 
the product of compromise, But they do contain words 
which will make possible the ends of which I have just 
spoken. They do, therefore, contain words which can 
lead away from hostilities and towards an era of peace 
in this part of the world, if the parties desire to abide 
by these words.” 

At an earlier stage in the Assembly debate Mr. Lodge 
submitted his Government’s emphatic support for the 
Secretary-General’s recommendations concerning the 
use Of UNEF on both sides of the Palestine armistice 
lines. Several other Member states agreed that the 
Secretary-General’s recommendations afforded a basis 
for the deployment of UNEF along the armistice line 
and in the sensitive zones, pending a settlement of the 
particular problems involved. 


Conflicting Views 


During the long debate conflicting views emerged on 
the two draft resolutions. Several representatives were 
concerned over what they described as the ambiguous 
language used in the second proposal, which, they felt, 
might lend itself to different interpretations. It was 
pointed out that the measures envisaged in the second 
draft were not specifically enumerated and that this 
might make the task of the Secretary-General more 
difficult. Uncertainty was expressed as to the precise 
zones in which it was proposed that UNEF would func- 
tion. The question of UNEF’s future deployment was a 
matter of concern to many speakers who emphasized 
that the Force must in no way be used as an occupation 
force in the Middle East. 

A number of representatives maintained that once 
Israel’s withdrawal was completed the task of UNEF 
would be finished. Thus, Mr. Kuznetsov, of the USSR, 













contended that there should be no intention of main- 
taining UNEF on Egyptian territory, for after Israel's 
withdrawal from Egypt the functions of the Emergency 
Force would end. They should thereupon leave Egyp- 
tian territory. 

Mr. Kuznetsov recalled that the USSR had abstained 
on the Assembly resolution establishing UNEF as it felt 
that Egypt, as victim of the aggression, had been forced 
to accept the Force in the hopes of ending the aggres- 
sion. The deployment and use of UNEF were within the 
jurisdiction of the Security Council alone and the pro- 
posal that the Assembly should take a decision on this 
question would be a violation of the Charter, A new 
attempt was being made to use the United Nations as 
“a cover up” for United States interference in the Mid- 
die East, in violation of the Charter. In this regard Mr 
Kuznetsov argued that dangerous precedents could be 
created by the Assembly. Small states whose policies 
were not liked by the ruling circles of the imperialist 
powers might easily become the victims of intervention 
by armed forces acting “behind the banner of the 
United Nations.” 

For these reasons the USSR considered that the 
second draft resolution was in contradiction of the 
principles and purposes of the Charter and violated 
the sovereign rights of Egypt. 


Question of “Consent” 


Other representatives were concerned over the ques- 
tion of “consent” with regard to the deployment of 
UNEF On sovereign territory. At the outset of the debate, 
Egypt's Foreign Minister, Dr. Mahmoud Fawzi, stated 
emphatically that the entry, stationing and deployment 
of the Emergency Force must be with the consent of 
the Egyptian Government as an indispensable prerequi- 
site. He later stressed that UNEF was not in Egypt as 
an occupation force. Nor was it there as a replacement 
for the invaders, or to resolve any problems, whether 
in relation to the Suez Canal, Palestine or to freedom 
of passage in territorial waters. It was not there to 
infringe upon Egyptian sovereignty in any way or to 
any extent. On the contrary, Dr. Fawzi declared, UNE 
was there for the sole purpose of giving expression to 
the determination of the United Nations to put an end 
to the aggression committed against Egypt and for 
securing the withdrawal of Israel’s forces behind the 
armistice demarcation line. 

Commenting on the issue of “consent,” Sir Percy 
Spender, of Australia, pointed out that Egypt could, 
at any time, withdraw its consent, wholly or in part, 
and could, in effect, use this position to influence a 
political settlement. Sir Percy wondered what would 
happen if either side refused to consent to the proposed 
extension of the functions of the Emergency Force. 

Mr. Hammarskjold stated that, in practice, the con- 
sent of a nation obviously must be qualified in such a 
way as to provide a reasonable basis for the operation 
of the Emergency Force. The Secretary-General added: 
“That is exactly the reason why in November an ar- 
rangement was agreed upon with the Government of 
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TRIBUTES TO THE 
SECRETARY-GENERAL 

During the General Assembly’s debate on the 
Middle East, many representatives paid warm 
tributes to the Secretary-General for the manner 
in which he was discharging the great responsibil- 
ities placed upon him by the Assembly since the 
crisis arose last November. In the words of Sir 
Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, “No single indi- 
vidual in the modern world has worked so un- 
selfishly and so successfully for the good of us all 

He is the head of a principal organ of the 
United Nations and, as such, his reports to us 
are entitled to a peculiar respect.” 

Also commending the Secretary-General for the 
expedition once again shown in compiling an 
important document in such a short time, Com- 
mander Allan Noble, of the United Kingdom, said: 
“He has set out in a masterly way the measures 
which can be taken at this time to establish and 
maintain peaceful conditions in the area of the 
recent conflict.” 











Egypt, according to which the Government of Egypt 
declared that, when exercising its sovereign rights on 
any matter concerning the presence and functioning of 
UNEF it would be guided in good faith by its acceptance 
of the General Assembly resolution of 5 November 
1956.” 

The representative of Indonesia, Dr. Abu Hanifah 
felt that any broadening in the functions of UNEF would 
be contrary to the very purpose for which it was set up 
It would certainly be a new burden for UNEF to assume 
the duties of the Truce Supervision Organization where 
that body now functioned under the Israel-Egyptian 
Armistice Agreement. While the present adequacy of 
the Truce Supervision Organization might be a matter 
to be considered by the United Nations, Dr. Hanifah 
thought its functions should certainly not be connected 
or delegated to UNEF. Furthermore, enlarging of the 
functions of UNEF obviously could not be done without 
the adoption of new decisions by the Assembly, thereby 
creating, in effect, a new kind of United Nations Force, 
whatever its name might be. 


Effective Use of UNEF 


Other delegations, in supporting the two draft reso- 
lutions, felt that the most effective use should now 
be made of UNEF in paving the way for peaceful condi- 
tions in the Middle East. Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
considered that if UNEF was not to be used effectively the 
Assembly’s work of last autumn would be wasted. Mr. 
Pearson urged that in any resolutions the Assembly 
must be sure it was giving the Secretary-General clear 
and definite authority, so that in subsequent consulta- 
tions he could make the United Nations and UNEP 
effective for bringing about action following Israel’s 
withdrawal. Canada felt this meant that agreement 
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should be reached under whicn UNEF could be used 
tor keeping the peace along the demarcation line and in 
the Gaza Strip if necessary, as well as for preventing 
conflict in the Gulf of Aqaba or the Straits of Tiran. 

Although it would have preferred the provisions to 
be “more precise and complete,” Canada supported 
the second draft resolution. Mr. Pearson pointed out 
that UNEF had already functioned effectively and non- 
controversially. It had given hope for the future role of 
the United Nations in the supervision of peace. He 
noted that had been cast on 
UNEF as an agency for the return of “colonialism in a 


“absurd suspicions” 


new form to this area.” But the Force was under the 
control not of any one power, either in the Assembly 
or on the spot, but under the control of the United 
Nations and included important elements from those 
well-known “colonial powers”—India, Indonesia, Yugo- 
Slavia and Finland. It was not a national army or a 
collection of national contingents; it was an emergency 
force from the United Nations composed of units from 
the smaller countries—of diverse backgrounds and 
policies, and it was not in a position to enforce its will 
on any country, nor had it the power to do so under 
the Charter if it so desired. 

Earlier in the debate, Mr. Pearson emphasized Can- 
ada’s view that the complete withdrawal of Israeli 
forces was “first in order of priority” among the issues 
facing the Assembly. He stressed, however, that the 
Assembly should also agree on arrangements “which 
will take effect only after Israel has accepted the deci- 
sion of the United Nations to withdraw.” Urging the 
adoption of a “middle position,” Mr. Pearson said: 
“Certainly, Israel has no :right to attach conditions to 
withdrawal of its forces. But, as delegations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, we have, I think, the right and, indeed, 
even the duty to relate these two matters: withdrawal, 
and proposals which may make impossible the kind of 
situation in the future which we have been facing dur- 
ing the last two or three months.” Failure to agree on 
a middle course, he warned, was likely to mean “failure 
to agree on any course,” and this in turn “would mean 
deadlock, and a return not only to the unhappy condi- 
tions of yesterday, but also to conditions that might be 
even more dangerous to international peace and 
security.” 

“Not a Law” 

While admitting the shortcomings of the second draft 
resolution a number of representatives urged that it rep- 
resented a first step and was better than no action at all 
by the Assembly. Hans Engen, of Norway, pointed out 
that the resolution was not a law but a recommendation 
and a mandate to the Secretary-General. If they did 
not act in the manner proposed then the United Nations 
would abdicate from its responsibility in the Middle 
East crisis, Mr. Engen declared. They would then be 
living “on borrowed time” until the next explosion oc- 
curred. Nobody wanted that to happen. 

R. S. S. Gunewardene, of Ceylon, also urged support 
for the second draft which he felt was a starting point 
towards a solution of the Middle East problems. He 
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Delegates chatting before the opening of an 
Assembly meeting: R. S. 8. Gunewardene, of Ceylon 
Dr. E. Ronald Walker, of Australia; and Commande: 
Allan Noble, of the United Kingdom. 


appealed to Israel for “an act of faith” and not to ques- 
tion the agreements and assurances of conditions but to 
withdraw from Egyptian territory. Once that had been 
done the Arab nations must also act with a sense of 
responsibility to the rest of the world. 

Speaking as one of the oldest members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, appealed 
for a conciliatory spirit to be exercised in the present 
circumstances, Mr. Entezam, noting that the United 
Nations was first and foremost a political organization, 
thought it would be unrealistic to expect solutions 
which were satisfactory to all. He thanked those Mem- 
bers who had recently exerted all their energy and 
goodwill in bringing opposing views together. 

Citing what he regarded as deficiencies in the second 
resolution, Mr. Eban, of Israel, acknowledged that the 
draft implied a recognition that there were some other 
problems to be dealt with in addition to the issue of 
withdrawal of forces. Nevertheless, the Israeli represen- 
tative held that the proposal did not reflect the sincere 
and widespread interest evinced in securing the perma- 
nent end of the “blockade activities” in the Gulf of 
Aqaba. He also noted that there was an emphasis on 
the past regime of relations existing between Israel and 
Egypt, rather than on the new edifice of relationships 
which should now be constructed. 

Mr. Eban assured the Assembly that Israel would 
pursue every path of consultation, negotiation and dis- 
cussion which would lead to the common goal: the 
withdrawal of forces in such conditions “as will lead 
to the liquidation of belligerency, the prevention of 
further conflict and the attainment of permanent peace.” 

After further debate the Assembly, late on February 
2, adopted the two draft resolutions, the first by 74 
votes to 2, with 2 abstentions, and the second by a vote 
of 56 to none, with 22 abstentions. The Member States 
abstaining were: Syria, Tunisia, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, 
Yemen, Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Czech- 
oslovakia, Egypt, France, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Leban- 
on, Libya, Morocco, Netherlands, Poland, Romania, 
Saudi Arabia, and Sudan. 

(The full texts of the two resolutions appear on page 
63). 





Achievements of GATT and 


Prospects for the Future 


by Eric Wyndham White 
Executive Secretary, 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


Or TOBER 1957 will mark the completion of ten years 
of operation of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 

It is fair to say that the record is one of success and, 
in a sense, a somewhat unexpected success. This does 
not, of course, mean that the progress has been as 
uniform or as full as we could have hoped. That level 
of achievement is something which cannot be expected 
in international affairs at the present day. On the 
other hand, it can be said that, despite political diffi- 
culties and economic uncertainties, GATT is today firmly 
established as an international institution enjoying wide- 
spread support. 

That achievement must be considered as all the more 
remarkable owing to the circumstances in which it has 
had to operate over these ten years. During the whole 
of that period, and even to some extent this is true 
today, the GATT machinery has been the Cinderella of 
the international organizations. The happy ending of 
the fairy tale has not yet come to GATT. We earnestly 
hope, however, that the work of ten years will be 
crowned by a glass slipper in the form of the Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation coming into operation. 


Development of GATT 


The GATT arrangements were originally designed as 
a precursor to the International Trade Organization, 
and nothing more than that. The concept was that 
the tariff agreements and the body of principles of 
commercial policy which had been incorporated in the 
General Agreement to protect and fortify those tariff 
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concessions would be absorbed into an International 
Trade Organization which would have the powers and 
resources to administer and give effect to those agree- 
ments. Throughout its history GATT has therefore been 
conceived of as a provisional agreement. It was not 
endowed with any organizational structure. 

When the International Trade Organization was 
finally laid aside, GATT had to step into the breach. Per- 
haps it is in these very circumstances that one should 
seek the reasons for the relative success of the Gen- 
eral Agreement. 

If GATT has come to occupy an established position 
and to exercise the wide degree of influence which it 
does on day-to-day affairs in many countries, it is 
because it has developed in response to a felt need and 
not because it corresponds to some blueprinted concept 
handed down by theoreticians, It is the reflection of 
years of practical work on practical problems by prac- 
tical people operating on the basis of realism rather 
than of theory. 

The whole evolution of the General Agreement has 
been characterized by the three basic ideas of em- 
piricism, realism and practicability. The Contracting 
Parties to the Agreement have dealt with real problems 
as they arose, and with due regard to the actual situa- 
tion in which they arose. 

Because of the way in which GATT has grown in 
response to needs, it is not endowed with a very heavy 
administrative structure. The secretariat is small and 
compact. The work of this de facto organization is 
the work of the governments which compose it. It is 
a continuous process of inter-governmental negotiation. 
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The role of the secretariat is a role of assisting and 
facilitating negotiation and agreement 

The legal basis of this de facto organization is to 
be found in a brief provision in the General Agree- 
ment, in Article xxv. This provides that the Con- 
tracting Parties to the Agreement shall meet from time 
to time to give effect to those provisions of the Agree- 
ment which require joint action, and generally to further 
the objectives of the Agreement. That is the basis of 
the organization of GATT. 

Dotted throughout the Agreement are specific provi- 
sions which require joint action. There are, for ex- 
ample, requirements that in certain circumstances there 
shall be consultations between the Contracting Parties 
collectively and individual contracting parties about 
various matters such as the maintenance of import re- 
strictions, or the maintenance of subsidies. 

This collectivity of the Contracting Parties acting 
jointly is described in the General Agreement by writing 
the words “Contracting Parties” in capital letters. 
Wherever the words “Contracting Parties” are written 
in capital letters one is dealing not with individual 
countries but with the whole group acting as a collec- 
tivity. This device was adopted precisely in order to 
avoid any implication that this was in any sense of the 
word an organization. 

So far, there have been eleven full plenary sessions 
of the Contracting Parties. They have established a 
secretariat. They provide an annual budget which is 
divided in accordance with the comparative shares of 
the member countries in international trade. They have 
established an Inter-Sessional Committee to act on 
urgent matters arising between sessions and to prepare 
for the regular sessions. They have worked out a sys- 
tem of dealing with individual problems through work- 
ing parties and reports and they have evolved a 
system of dealing with trade disputes and complaints. 


How Agreement Operates 


Certain important consequences flowing from this 
legal basis are not sufficiently well understood by 
public opinion. 

The first is that the essential character of GATT is 
that it is a contractual arrangement. ‘ts rules are there- 
fore contractual obligations. There is no supra-national 
organization which lays down rules that member na- 
tions are obliged to observe and which is itself charged 
with enforcement and sanctions in case of non-fulfil- 
ment. GATT is an agreement between a number of 
countries which are convinced that its rules and re- 
straints are in the common interest and that these rules 
should be used as the basis for their mutual trading 
relationships. Accordingly, the “organization” itself 
only begins to act when it is set in motion on the ini- 
tiative of one of the contracting states. And even then 
there is no police action. There is a right of recourse 
to the community in order to enforce the contract by 
which all the members are bound. 
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It is sometimes said that GATT is ineffective because 
this or that country is taking some action which is 
contrary to the General Agreement and GaTT is doing 
nothing about it. That is admittedly unsatisfactory. It 
is obviously a bad thing that any body of law shall 
come into disrepute by being disregarded with impunity. 

On the other hand, if a country is affected by a 
breach of the Agreement it has the means to bring the 
country which is in breach before th : international 
community and to seek the enforcement of the con- 
tract. It is, however, a matter of judgment for the coun- 
try or countries affected by a breach whether or not 
they think the occasion is appropriate or the objective 
worthwhile to bring it before the community. 

In times such as those we live in today, an absolute 
standard of conduct is extremely difficu't to enforce. A 
too rigid attempt to achieve perfection overnight would 
be more likely to bring the rules down altogether and 
to destroy them. In such circumstances it is probably 
much better to have this element of discretion. It 
means that the action of GATT can be related to the 
realities of the economic situation. 


Customs Tariffs 


The first and most characteristic action of GATT has 
been in the field of reduction and stabilization of 
tariff levels through four main tariff conferences. The 
thirty-five countries which make up the membership 
of the General Agreement between them do some 80 
per cent of international trade, and the reduction and 
binding of tariff levels under GATT affects some 50 per 
cent of their trade. There can be no doubt that this 
widespread and unprecedented stability in tariff levels 
has been an essential condition for the movement back 
towards a system of freer multilateral trading. 

Clearly there would be no prospect of getting gov- 
ernments to move towards the elimination of import 
controls and other interferences with trade if they had 
the feeling that benefits of trade liberalization could 
be nullified at any time by increases in tariff levels. 
This action of GATT in the tarriff fields is an essential 
precondition of the broader attack on trade barriers. 

At the same time, it must be recognized that as the 
process of liberalization of imports has gone on, the 
importance of customs tariffs has been restored and 
enthusiasm for further general rounds of tariff nego- 
tiations under GATT has notably diminished. It is un- 
likely that we shall see anything like the same emphz< sis 
or progress in the field of tariff reduction over the 
next few years. 


Import Restrictions 


The influence of GATT on the question of quantitative 
import restrictions appears much less important at 
first sight than it has been in the field of tariffs. This 
is a misleading impression. 

First, it is a mistake to underestimate the basic im- 
portance of the formal prohibition of quantitative re- 
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strictions as an instrument of protection, which is one 
of the basic rules of the General Agreement. This has 
an important psychological effect. It establishes un- 
equivocally that protective quantitative import restric- 
tions are not respectable. It would have been an 
extremely dangerous thing for the world if it had come 
to be accepted that quantitative restrictions, which in 
times of exceptional and temporary economic difficul- 
ties have become all too familiar, are respectable and 
normal. 

Second, GATT has not been inactive in this field, 
although the action has not been spectacular. It has 
proceeded by way of continual consultations and pres- 
sure rather than through elaborate schemes of liberali- 
zation. The Contracting Parties have consistently 
refused to admit a compromise in this field 

When the revision of GATT was being discussed two 
years ago, there were those who argued, on the basis 
of the European liberalization scheme, that GaTt 
should adopt a less rigid and more “realistic” approach, 
that the complete prohibition of quantitative restric- 
tions be done away with as it was unrealistic, and that 
a percentage approach be substituted instead, leaving 
countries a more or less free hand in the more sensitive 
area of their trade. The Contracting Parties decided 
against this course. They decided to maintain the GaTT 
prohibition on quantitative restrictions and to work 
gradually towards its full application. 

If countries have genuine difficulties in living up to 
this obligation there is a procedure for laying these 
difficulties before the Contracting Parties with a view 
to a phased progress towards the objectives of the 
General Agreement. 

4 considerable measure of comfort can be derived 
from the fact that the GATT doctrine (which has been 
advanced persistently, if not always acted upon faith- 
fully) has now come to stand on its own feet because 
the truth and sense of the doctrine and of the economic 
realities behind the doctrine have forced themselves 
on the minds even of many of the doubters 


Balance-of-Payments Problems 


People are now beginning to accept the philosophy 
that restriction of imports as a cure for balance-of- 
payments difficulties is, in fact, a self-defeating process. 
Restriction of imports can only be justified, if at all, as 
a stop-gap measure. Unless it is treated as a short- 
term measure, it aggravates the balance-of-payments 
problem. Restrictive measures, if found unavoidable, 
must be accompanied by, and replaced as soon as 
possible by, positive internal measures to remove the 
causes which lead to the balance-of-payments difficul- 
ties. 

At their last session, the Contracting Parties to GATT 
decided to take a further major step forward in their 
program for dealing with import restrictions. 

Taking advantage of what was at that time a general 
improvement in the balance-of-payments position of 


many countries, it was decided to set on foot a series 
of consultations between the GATT and all the individual 
parties still maintaining restrictions for balance-of-pay- 


ments reasons. The purpose of the consultations, which 
will be held later in 1957, is to analyze the reasons 
which lead to the continued retention of import restric- 
tions and to explore the possibilities of further progress 
towards the relaxation and dismantling of restrictions. 

It is true that since this proposition was first made 
and the decision was taken upon it, there have been 
circumstances in the political field which will have 
adverse economic effects. Nevertheless, I am sure that 
this series of consultations will help to keep the GaTT 
doctrine in the forefront of economic thought and, 
much more important, of government economic policy. 
This consistent emphasis on sound economic policies 
will pay dividends in the long run, provided there is 
the patience and determination to apply the doctrine 
in a realistic way in the light of current economic facts 


Settlement of Complaints 


A new and major contribution of GATT to interna- 
tional action since the war is the system of dealing 
with complaints. 

In the General Agreement there is a provision, Ar- 
ticle Xxill, which enables any individual member to 
come to the Contracting Parties and place before them 
a complaint that another contracting party is acting in 
breach of the Agreement, or, even if it is not acting in 
breach of the Agreement, is acting in such a way as 
to nullify or impair the benefits of the Agreement, or 
to impede the attainment of its objectives. Seized of 
such a complaint, the Contracting Parties, after satisfy- 
ing themselves that there has been free and full con- 
sultation between the parties concerned, must promptly 
examine the matter and make appropriate recom- 
mendations or rulings 

The Contracting Parties may limit themselves to 
urging the countries concerned to settle the matter by 
agreement, or to urging the country whose conduct is 
causing the problem to discontinue the action or to 
take some other measure which causes less damage 
to the trade of other member countries. Or, if the 
Contracting Parties consider that the circumstances are 
serious enough, they may take a rather more extreme 
step and authorize the injured party to take some 
counter-measures against the trade of the offending 
country so long as the offence continues. 

This is what is called the “complaints procedure” 
and it has proved to be very successful, Through this 
procedure a number of important disputes between 
individual countries have been settled. For each one 
of them which has been dealt with and settled there 
have been many more which have been settled in 
bilateral discussions, the “out-of-court” procedure. 

The fact that the “court” is there is a powerful 
catalyst for settlement through bilateral discussions. 
There have been a large number of disputes which, 
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in the past, would have dragged on indefinitely through 
almost infinite possibilities of delay. These disputes 
now get settled promptly because there is the possi- 
bility, if things are delayed or if no settlement is ar- 
rived at, of bringing the matter before an international 
forum. 

The “complaints procedure” of the General Agree- 
ment has thus proved to be an important and success- 
ful piece of international machinery for conciliation. 


GATT’s Role in Regional Development 


The last major topic to which I wish to refer in 
this article is the, position of GATT in relation to re- 
gional arrangements. There is no essential conflict be- 
tween regional activity and between the worldwide 
activities of GATT. There may often be difficulties in 
regional arrangements. There may be a tendency to 
move in the direction of preference and discrimination. 
But, if properly conceived, constructive regional action 
is an important adjunct and means of aid to GATT, the 
objective of which is to try to ensure an expansion of 
international trade based on multilateralism and non- 
discrimination. 

The General Agreement is therefore not to be con- 
sidered as a hinderance to desirable forms of regional 
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economic cooperation, Very much the reverse has in 
fact been the case and should be the case. 

A considerable difficulty about regional arrange- 
ments may be that, even when the parties have over- 
come the difficulties of negotiation amongst themselves, 
they also have to face the repercussions of the ar- 
rangements upon their relations with other states out- 
side the region. 

If the reconciliation of these interests were to be 
negotiated by each member of the regional arrange- 
ment individually with each of the rest of its trading 
partners, the process of negotiation and also the possi- 
bilities of frustration inherent in the situation would 
be almost endless. On the other hand, if the regional 
arrangement is one which conforms to the general 
criteria in GATT, the parties to it have an admirable 
machine for negotiating the adjustments in their exter- 
nal trading relationships en bloc. 


Coal and Steel Community 


This is what happened, for example, in the case of 
the European Coal and Steel Community. The Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community countries negotiated 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Repatriation and ‘Treatment 


of Refugees from Hungary 


Austria, United Kingdom Reject Charges 


HE Hungarian People’s Republic has protested that 

many Hungarian refugees have been prevented from 
returning to their homeland by the various countries 
to which they have gone in recent months, By February 
1, however, two of these countries—Austria and the 
United Kingdom—had rejected the charges levelled 
against them as false. 

The Hungarian protest, contained in a memorandum 
sent to the Secretary-General of the.United Nations on 
January 15, said that a large number of the Hungarian 
citizens who had left Hungary during the course of the 
events that began on October 23 last year had done so 
“either because of fear, or, as was the case with many, 
because they were misled by propaganda.” 

Some, added the memorandum, had committed 
crimes in Hungary either before or during the events. 

But a large number were minors, either taken against 
their will or else driven by a spirit of adventure. 

“A significant part of them have since realized their 
mistake and that the rumors spread by foreign propa- 
ganda about what happened in Hungary were grossly 
exaggerated or lacked any foundation, Large numbers 
of Hungarian citizens now wish to return to their coun- 
try. . . . Unfortunately, however, the countries which 
have received Hungarian citizens are p.eventing those 
who wish to return from doing so.” 

The protest was submitted on January 15 by Peter 
Mod, Hungary’s permanent representative to the United 
Nations, who asked that the memorandum be forwarded 
to United Nations Member States and that the questions 
it raised be called to the attention of governments and 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 

Countries which receive Hungarian citizens “should 
respect the right of all human beings to return to their 
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native country of their own free will,” declared the 
memorandum. It was also desirable, it stated: 

(i) That Hungarian citizens be guaranteed treatment 
corresponding to international law, that no measures 
counter to international law be taken, particularly the 
continuation of propaganda aimed at dissuading refu- 
gees from returning to their country. 

(ii) That Hungarian representatives be enabled to 
contact Hungarian citizens in the country to supply them 
with information and aid those who wish to return home. 

(iii) That the supply of news to the refugees re- 
flecting the actual situation in their country should be 
facilitated. Information about the amnesty decree and 
entirely unhindered repatriation should not be prevented 
from reaching the Hungarian citizens. 

(iv) That no repressive measures should be taken 
against those who express their desire to return home; 
this return should be promptly facilitated in co-operation 
with the Hungarian agencies. 

(v) That the wishes of Hungarian parents should be 
met, and repatriation, particularly of children and young 
people under eighteen, should be speeded up. Guided 
by the principle of humanitarianism, minors whose 
parents are in Hungary should not be sent to far-away 
countries. 

(vi) That no irresponsible promises should be made 
to Hungarian citizens. 

(vii) That refugees should not be forcefully employed 
for work which is to their detriment and which does 
not correspond to their training. Employers should in 
all cases provide the same conditions for them as for 
their own citizens. 

The Hungarian People’s Republic, stated the mem- 
orandum, was doing its utmost to ensure the conditions 
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for the repatriation of Hungarian citizens. Thus, a 
general amnesty had been proclaimed for those who 
returned. It had been announced that those participat- 
ing in the armed action occurring after last October 23 
could not be brought to court for criminal proceedings. 
At the same time, steps had been taken “to protect the 
personal effects and homes of such persons until their 
return.” 

International law, however, was being violated by the 
treatment of Hungarian refugees in the countries where 
they had been received, by the prevention of their return 
and by “the obstacles placed in the way of organs of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic to inform Hungarian 
citizens about the possibility of repatriation and helping 
them to that end. . . . Legally, during the residence 
abroad of Hungarian citizens the personal jurisdiction 
of their country of origin applies in many respects. . . . 

“The international organizations and the states are 
not honoring their duty to help the repatriation of 
refugees.” 


Charge of False Information 


The repatriation of Hungarian citizens was being 
prevented by the receiving countries by giving them one- 
sided, biased and false information about events in 
Hungary, Thus, those who had returned to Hungary 
from Austrian camps reported that only the programs 
of “Radio Free Europe” and “The Voice of America” 
were transmitted, that they were informed belatedly, or 
not at all, about the Hungarian amnesty decree. Hun- 
garian citizens were not being given the opportunity to 
learn the facts of what was actually happening in Hun- 
gary and about the possibility of being repatriated. 
Those returning to Hungary had recounted how those 
anxious to be repatriated were dissuaded by rumors to 
the effect that all those who returned were either hanged 
or deported, or that the Hungarian Government was not 
willing to receive them. 

Further, foreign states in which Hungarian citizens 
were temporarily resident were not supplying the facili- 
ties for Hungarian foreign missions to contact their na- 
tionals in the camps and to help them to be repatriated. 


Repatriation Efforts 


Thus, last November 29, the Hungarian Government 
had asked the Austrian Government for permission to 
enable a Committee for Repatriation to operate in 
Austria, but this committee has not yet had the possibil- 
ity to carry out its duties effectively. The representatives 
of other states, however, had, from the very beginning, 
been entirely free to carry on effective work in the 
whole of Austria to persuade thousands of Hungarians 
to emigrate to countries far from their native land. 

Certain countries, moreover, were applying retaliatory 
measures to those wishing to return, such as starting 
police or criminal procedures, taking fingerprints and 
photographs for their criminal records and, once they 
left, prohibiting them to cross the frontiers of the 
country ever again. According to repatriates from Aus- 
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trian camps, many who expressed their desire to return 
to Hungary were imprisoned for eight to fourteen days. 


Position of Minors 


The position of the large number of young people 
who went abroad deserved special attention, the Hun- 
garian memorandum stressed. These minors, many of 
them between eleven and fourteen year of age, left Hun- 
gary alone and without the consent of their parents. 
Their return was being hindered by foreign states in 
the same way as that of adults; and from Austria they 
were being sent in large numbers to distant countries. 
“This procedure by foreign States . . . is entirely illegal.” 

The Hungarian Government had approached a num- 
ber of countries—among them, Austria—to promote 
the return of minors under eighteen. A note to this 
effect had been delivered to the Austrian Government 
on November 28, 1956, but, despite repeated remind- 
ers, it had been left “unanswered in essence up till now.” 

In addition, the refugees in the camps were being 
tempted by various irresponsible promises to accept 
jobs under unfavorable conditions, particularly in mines. 
They were being promised good board and lodging with- 
out delay. Hungarians engaged in this way, however, 
received lower wages than the nationals of the respective 
countries. Specially mentioned in this regard were the 
United Kingdom, Belgium and France, where, the 
memorandum charged, those who wished to return to 
their native land were being prevented from doing so. 

Another point made in the memorandum was that 
Hungarian soldiers and officers who had crossed into 
Austria were being interrogated about battle order and 
other military information. “Refugees are being pressed 
to do intelligence work against their own country. This 
runs counter to the most elementary maxims of inter- 
national law.” 


Austria’s Reply 


Austria replied on January 26, in a memorandum 
sent to Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold by the 
Austrian delegation to the United Nations. 

Answering the Hungarian complaints point by point, 
it declared that there was no discernible indication so 
far among the 170,000 human beings seeking asylum 
(of whom 70,000 were still in Austria) that large 
numbers of Hungarian refugees desired of their own 
free will to return to their homeland. 

Nor was there any foundation whatever in the charge 
that Austria was preventing Hungarian refugees from 
returning to their homeland. Austria had no interest 
whatever in providing shelter to refugees on her soil for 
even one day longer than they wanted it. 

As early as November 1956, the Hungarian Legation 
in Vienna had been notified that Austria respected the 
freedom of movement of every person, and accordingly 
placed no obstacle whatever in the way of Hungarians 
who wish to return. 

Every repatriate had only to sign a written statement 
that he wished, of his own free will, to set out on his 








return journey, and that he agreed to be returned to the 
Hungarian authorities. At the same time, an exact iden- 
tification of the person concerned was made. 

[hese measures were indispensable, not only to avoid 
the accusation of infringing the Refugee Convention, 
but to detect criminal elements which might have suc- 
ceeded in entering Austria and to check uncontrolled 
movements across the border. 

The Hungarian Legation had repeatedly acknowl- 
edged, up to January 4, that the return to Hungary of 
those desiring to go back was proceding satisfactorily. 
On this date, for the first time, four cases of alleged at- 
tempts to prevent a return were specified. Investigation 
of these cases was started immediately, and had not 
yet been concluded. 

Of those who had fled to Austria, a total of 
had returned to Hungary by January 20, 1957 (1,626 
from Austria, 22 from Switzerland and 125 from 
France). The return journey of about 250 Hungarians 
desiring to return home from the Federal Republic of 
Germany, however, had not yet proved possible, be- 
cause the Hungarian authorities demanded an exami- 
nation of each single case, with exact documentation, 
and had refused a prior acceptance at the border, which 
was Offered by Austria. 


1.773 


Complete Freedom of Information 


It was erroneous, too, to assume that one-sided 
information was being given to the refugees about the 
amnesty provisions and to the actual present situation 
in Hungary. There was complete freedom of information 
in Austria and every Hungarian refugee, therefore, had 
full opportunity to become familiar with the amnesty 
decree issued by the Hungarian Government. “The 
source of information, however, which undoubtedly 
counts as decisive for Hungarians living in Austria is 
the reports of those refugees who have left Hungary 
later than they have. For the reports that these people 
give their compatriots Austria has no responsibility.” 

As to the Hungarian Government’s request for ad- 
mission of a Repatriation Commission to Austria, that 
had not been possible to grant immediately, the Austrian 
statement added. This was because the Refugee Con- 
vention, and also the United Nations General Assembly 
(on November 29, 1956), had expressly entrusted the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees with 
the protection of all the interests of the Hungarian refu- 
gees (settlement, migration or voluntary repatriation ) 
Only after an agreement with the High Commissioner 
had been reached could the Hungarian Legation in 
Vienna be informed that it was at liberty, under the 
chairmanship of a representative of the Austrian Min- 
istry of the Interior and with the participation of a 
representative of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner, to speak to those refugees in the camps who 
wished to have such contact. Inquiries had not yet 
begun, since the preliminary discussions of the technical 
details were not yet concluded. 

Nor did it correspond to the facts to say that Austria 
had not replied to the Hungarian request about the 
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return of children. Both the Hungarian Government 
and the Hungarian Legation in Vienna were imme- 
diately notified that Austria has always endorsed the 
principle of the unity of the family, and also intended 
to apply it in the case of the refugees in Austria who 
were minors. 

To avoid the breakup of families, “which certainly 
cannot be the intention of the Hungarian Government,” 
by returning single persons, the International Red Cross 
was asked to ascertain whether the parents of the 
Hungarians under age in Austria were now, in fact, 
living in Hungary. Following an affirmative answer, no 
obstacle was placed in the way of the repatriation of 
these people, if this was desired by the parents. 

Hungarian refugees in Austria, moreover, chose their 
future course in complete freedom. No Austrian in- 
fluence was exerted as to which country or what occupa- 
tion they decided to choose. 

Further, members of the executive branch of the 
Hungarian Government, who had crossed the Austrian 
borders for reasons connected with the fighting going on 
in Hungary at the time, were disarmed in conformity 
with the general rules of international law and were 
interned until the Hungarian Government was in a 
position to state that quiet had been completely restored 
in Hungary. At this time, those who wished to return 
could be permitted to do so, and the rest were granted 
the same status as the civilian refugees, At the time 
of their internment, those belonging to the executive 
branch were merely asked those questions stipulated in 
The Hague Convention on land warfare. 

Accordingly, Austria strictly observed the rules of 
international law and gave full consideration to the 
ethical demands of humanity and of readiness to extend 
assistance. 

“The fact that only a very small percentage of refu- 
gees have so far shown a wish to return to Hungary is 
not to be ascribed to obstacles allegedly placed in their 
way by Austria. The principal reason might well be 
that human beings who have decided to leave their 
homeland at peril to their lives are, in general, not 
prepared to reverse this decision as long as the condi- 
tions which, in their opinion, made such a flight seem 
necessary have not been fundamentally changed.” 


United Kingdom’s Comments 


rhe United Kingdom also found it “a matter of some 
surpise” that “the Hungarian authorities, whose con- 
tinued violations of human rights have been responsible 
for the flight of these refugees, should now see fit to 


complain in this way of supposed violations in other 


countries.” 

The allegations in the Hungarian memorandum per- 
taining to the United Kingdom were “entirely false,” 
declared Sir Pierson Dixon (permanent representative 
of the United Kingdom to the United Nations) in a 
letter sent to Mr. Hammarskjold on January 22, 1957, 
and containing the comments of his Government. 

There was no restriction, it was stated, on the flow 
of information to Hungarian refugees in the United 
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Kingdom, and no obstacle was put in the way of any 
who might wish to return to Hungary, “although Her 
Majesty’s Government would in no circumstances be 
responsible for paying their travel expenses.” 

A small number of refugees had returned to Hungary 
mainly for family reasons, added the United Kingdom’s 
statement, the British Council for Aid to Refugees 
having in such cases taken Hungarians to the Hungarian 
Legation in London. 

It was, moreover, quite untrue that any retaliatory 
measures had been taken. The police in the United 
Kingdom had no power to take the fingerprints of any- 
body who had not been arrested on a criminal charge 
and no such case had arisen. 

Under no circumstances were refugees forced to take 
any particular type of employment with regard to labor 
rates; in most cases employment was found through the 
Labor Ministry which insisted that the refugees should 
not be employed at rates lower than those in force for 
British workers. Where refugees found employment 
privately the Ministry of Labor insisted on this condi- 
tion in cases where the engagement came before them 
for approval. Ministry of Labor interviewing of the 


refugees was aimed, as in the case of British workers, 
at assisting refugees to find the jobs for which they were 
most suited, leaving the final choice to the refugee 
himself. 

Nor were Hungarian refugees being directed to the 
coal pits, although there were a large number of vacan- 
cies in British mines, which the National Coal Board 
was anxious to fill. 


Same Facilities as Other Aliens 


Hungarian refugees in the United Kingdom were 
given all the facilities accorded to other aliens. Indeed, 
in One important respect, that of employment, they were 
subject to fewer restrictions than ordinary aliens. 

Further, individual refugees were not prevented from 
communicating with the Hungarian Legation or going 
there in person if they chose to do so. The Home Office 
was prepared to forward communications from the 
Hungarian Legation to individual refugees, leaving the 
decision whether to reply to the refugee himself. Under 
no circumstances would the United Kingdom authorities 
disclose the names and addresses of refugees to the 
Hungarian Government. 


Hungary’s Relief Needs 


and Economic Situation 


Report of Mission Sent by United Nations 


UNGARY’S national economy has suffered a severe 
setback because of the recent events in that coun- 
try. As a result of the fighting and subsequent unrest, 
there was extensive damage to buildings; stocks of food 
and consumer goods were destroyed and depleted; there 
were losses in skilled labor; and work in many sectors 
of the economy virtually ceased. This situation, how- 
ever, has not been conditioned only by the recent 
events. It has also been affected by a relatively poor 
harvest in 1956 and by changes being implemented as a 
result of current rethinking about economic objectives. 
Lacking at present are feed to maintain livestock 
through the winter months, seed for spring sowing, 
and fertilizer. There is also a prospect of food shortage 
in Hungary from May until the next wheat harvest. 

In addition, a fall in coal production has already 
brought certain areas of the economy to a standstill, 
with the result of widespread unemployment. 

Inflationary pressures are mounting, too, because 
of an increased pressure of consumer demand on de- 
pleted supplies. 
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These are some of the findings reported by a joint 
mission of officials of the United Nations and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization which visited Hungary 
between January 4 and 7, 1957, in pursuance of United 
Nations General Assembly resolutions asking Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold, in consultation with the 
heads of the appropriate specialized agencies, to inquire 
into the needs of the Hungarian people for food, medi- 
cine and other similar relief supplies. 


Food Supply Problem 


Enough food for the Hungarian people between now 
and the next harvest, the report says, can only be 
assured, under present circumstances, if substantial 
supplies are imported on an urgent basis to compen- 
sate in part for the abnormally low output of 1956, and 
if the agricultural supplies becoming available in the 
next few months are marketed in a regular and continu- 
ous manner. These two conditions dictate the whole 
food supply policy at the present time. “Any reduction 
in the volume of imports which is envisaged or any 
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prolonged suspension of deliveries from farms would 
endanger the supply of the large cities and towns and 
would aggravate a food situation which is already 
difficult,” the report states. 

It is also essential, it adds, to raise agricultural 
output in 1957 to the highest possible level, especially 
crop production. The events of recent months have 
held back field work, particularly the autumn sowing 
of cereals. “If this lost time cannot be made up,” it 
says, “the insufficiency of national supplies would not 
only prevent Hungary, which has in the past been a 
traditional exporter of agricultural products, from main- 
taining its flow of foreign trade during the coming 
years, but would also prolong its dependence on ex- 
ternal sources of supply.” 

The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) is 
in contact with a number of governments with a view 
to facilitating arrangements for the provision of seed. 
Detailed plans are being prepared for the control of 
distribution by FAO of such items as governments might 
contribute as part of FAO’s relief operations. The Hun- 
garian authorities reported that they expect to receive 
150,000 tons of barley and maize and 250,000 tons of 
wheat from other sources. The International Commit- 
tee of the Red Cross (icrc) has arranged to supply 
some 3,000 tons of lard. 


Red Cross Program 


The 1crc has been conducting a traditional emergency 
relief program since November 1956. This program 
provides minimal relief to 4 per cent of the Hun- 
garian population, and the 1crc has resources to con- 
tinue it until the end of April 1957. In order to carry 
on this limited operation until July 15, 1957, the 1crc 
will require additional supplies. 

However, it has pointed out that this program alone 
will be insufficient to provide the necessary aid to the 
Hungarian population. It has accordingly urged the 
establishment of an expanded program of emergency 
relief, to provide primary commodities such as bread 
and wheat, coal for hospitals and social institutions, and 
cattle feed to cover some of the basic needs for the 
period January 15 to July 15. 

As bread, wheat, cattle feed and coal cannot be 
distributed in the same way as items in the traditional 
ICRC emergency relief program, the 1crc therefore pre- 
pared a plan by which products such as bread grains 
would be distributed through the mills and bakeries 
and sold at the basic trade rate. 

Relief coal would be sold to the coal distribution 
agents in Budapest under an agreement that it was to 
be used exclusively for hospitals and social institutions 
such as schools and universities. The UN/FAO mission 
was unable to check on the quantity of coal—260,000 
tons—asked for by the tcrc for hospitals and social 
institutions, But it considered that the amount seemed 
reasonable in view of the overall deficiency in coal 
production. 

Relief cattle feed would be sold at average world 
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prices, to be used in specially designated areas of the 
country. Under this proposed plan, the resulting funds 
would be put into a special account of the Hungarian 
Red Cross and would be used in turn with the agree- 
ment of the icrc for such purposes as the administrative 
costs of the program, and ultimately for hospitals, social 
institutions and related welfare programs. 

Discussions, it is suggested, would be required both 
on the principle and on the details, before this ICRC 
plan for an expanded program of emergency relief 
could be accepted. 

Coal Situation 

Examining some aspects of the general situation in 
the non-agricultural sectors of Hungary’s economy, the 
mission found that the critical element in that country’s 
industry was the shortage of coal. Inability to secure 
adequate supplies of coal, its report says, is at the root 
of the current low level of industrial operations. 

About 85 per cent of Hungary’s output consists of 
brown coal, some five million tons of which were lost 
between October 23 and the end of the year 1956. 

The labor force in the mines, originally about 90,000, 
is now estimated at 50,000. Many of the miners are 
reported unwilling to continue working in the mines, 
and only 40 to 45 per cent of them are normally resi- 
dent in mining districts, the remainder being faced with 
severe transport difficulties under present conditions. 
Special efforts are being made to improve the conditions 
of the coal miners by raising wages, replacing piece rates 
by time rates and building new dwellings. Coal produc- 
tion is also hindered by the flooding of many pits when 
regular pumping was interrupted. 

The production forecast for the whole of 1957 is put 
at 15 million tons, to which must be added 600,000 
tons of hard coal promised by the USSR in the first 
quarter of the year and a maximum of 150,000 tons 
from other eastern European countries. The deficit, 
which can be met only by additional imports, is esti- 
mated at three millions tons of hard coal for the first 
six months and two million tons for the second six 
months. 

Power Cuts 

Electric power stations, most of which are thermal, 
are receiving something like three-quarters of their nor- 
mal coal deliveries, and the consequent cut in power 
output considerably hampers industrial operations. 
Some power is being imported from Czechoslovakia. 

Any increase in power imports, the report adds, 
would depend on the conclusion of agreements with 
neighboring countries and the construction of addi- 
tional transmission lines. 

The level of industrial operations, in the first instance, 
depends upon how far the coal and power requirements 
are being satisfied. Domestic heating, railways, light 
industry and the food industry are receiving about half 
of their normal needs. Almost everything else has been 
cut even more drastically, Industries producing con- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The first three witnesses to be heard, both in public and 
in private, by the General Assembly’s Special Committee 
on the Problem of Hungary (left to right): Jozsef 
Koevago, former Mayor of Budapest; Miss Anna Kethly, 
President of the Hungarian Social Democratic Party and 
Minister of State in the Imre Nagy Government; and 
Major-General Bela Kiraly, Military Commander of the 
City of Budapest and Commander-in-Chief of the Hun- 
garian National Guard during the Hungarian uprising. 

In their public testimony, all three maintained that the 
uprising was a national, democratic liberation movement, 
brutally repressed with the aid of USSR troops called in 
contrary to the provisions of the Warsaw Pact, which 
Hungary, the USSR and other Eastern European states 
had signed on May 14, 1955 (i.e. the “Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance” between Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, the German 
Democratic Republic, Poland, Romania and the USSR). 

The statements of these witnesses were subsequently 
denounced as false in a memorandum from the Govern- 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Republic distributed to 
United Nations Members. This also charged that the 
Special Committee was functioning illegally and that the 
Assembly was continuing to interfere in what the Govern- 
ment considered to be purely an internal affair of Hungary. 

Consisting of Alsing Andersen of Denmark (chairman), 
Keith Shann of Australia (rapporteur), R. S. S. Gune- 
wardene of Ceylon, Mongi Slim of Tunisia and Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat of Uruguay, the Special Committee 
was set up by the Assembly on January 10, 1957, to 
investigate the situation in Hungary and to ensure that the 
Assembly and all United Nations Members have the “full- 
est and best available” information about the situation 
caused by USSR intervention in Hungary’s internal affairs 
“through the use of its armed forces and other means” 
and about developments in regard to Assembly recommen- 
dations on this subject. It has met mostly in private. 

The following were among the main points made by 
Miss Kethly, Mr. Koevago and Major-General Kiraly in 
their public testimony to the Committee. 

The United Nations should use its influence and inter- 
vene to secure the immediate withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Hungarian soil. It should guarantee the personal 
freedom of the members of the Nagy Government so that 
they could undertake preparations for free elections in 
Hungary, to be supervised by United Nations observers. 
Until such time as free elections could be held, a United 
Nations Supervisory Police Force should be sent to Hun- 
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Witnesses before Committee on Hungary 


gary, following a course of action similar to that taken 
in regard to the Middle East crisis. The United Nations 
should call, too, for loans and grants to enable the Nagy 
Government to repair the damage and make good the 
losses caused in Hungary by “the communist dictatorship 
and foreign armed intervention.” The United Nations 
should also take steps to put into effect the declaration of 
Hungary’s neutrality made by the Imre Nagy Government 
shortly before it was ousted. 

Further, the present Hungarian delegation to the United 
Nations should be excluded from the Organization, as it 
represented a régime put into office by the armed interven- 
tion of a foreign power. Instead, Miss Kethly should be 
recognized as Hungary’s delegate to the United Nations, 
since she was “the only member, on free soil, of the legal, 
constitutional Hungarian Government.” 

The Hungarian people, it was also stated, had originally 
sought to change the dictatorship serving Soviet purposes 
into a peaceful democratic order. Only when the secret 
police and Soviet aggressors opened fire against defence- 
less patriots was the evolution turned into a revolution. 

The Hungarian army had been developed and trained 
in the interests of the Soviet Union, and was constantly 
under communist ideological direction and secret police 
control. Nevertheless, the revolution had shown that it was 
far from being a tool in Soviet hands. The Hungarian 
soldiers—large numbers of whom have gone over, individu- 
ally and in groups, to fight against the Russians—had 
refused to use their weapons against the people. 

The Committee was also told of the Hungarian people’s 
disappointment that the United Nations, three months 
after the brutal onslaught, in possession of undeniable 
facts and in the wake of eleven Assembly resolutions, was 
still restricted to finding facts. 

Miss Kethly appeared before the Special Committee in 
public on January 28. The other two witnesses testified the 
next day. All were subsequently questioned at private meet- 
ings of the Committee. 

A memorandum denouncing their statements came from 
the Hungarian People’s Republic on February 4. The 
Hungarian Government refused to recognize the legality of 
the Special Committee’s work, declared this memorandum, 
adding that the statements made to the Committee did not 
reflect the actual situation, that they distorted facts, and 
that they were likely to mislead United Nations agencies 
and Member States. 

The memorandum also complained that the statements 
had been broadcast by the United Nations Radio and ob- 
served that “it is very doubtful whether the procedure of 
the United Nations Secretariat to transmit the political 
propaganda speeches of certain non-official persons to all 
parts of the world complies with the conditions of impar- 
tiality.” 

The memorandum, further, denied the assertions by the 
first three witnesses heard by the Committee that there had 
been no danger of counter-revolutionary forces coming 
into power during the recent events in Hungary. On the 
contrary, there had been such forces at work, aided from 
without, it said. Under the terms of the Hungarian Peace 
Treaty of 1947, to which the USSR was a party, Hungary 
was obliged to maintain a democratic order on its soil. 
The Hungarian Government had therefore asked the USSR 
for help in restoring the democratic order which was 
threatened by non-democratic elements. 

Other witnesses heard by the Committee—in private— 
included Odon Pongracz, a leader in the recent fighting 
in Budapest. 
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Hungary’s Relief Needs 


(Continued from page 42) 


sumer goods are receiving priority in the allocation of 
coal, but output remains low. Shortages of consumer 
goods are expected, and great importance is attached 
to their import, particularly in the case of textiles, shoes, 
furniture and household equipment. 

Some 40,000 dwellings were damaged or destroyed, 
mostly in Budapest. Half of these, it is hoped, will have 
been completely repaired by the end of March 1957 
Another 10,000 were rendered uninhabitable but can 
be repaired, while the remaining 10,000 were destroyed. 
The repair and replacement of these houses will place 
a considerable strain upon Hungary’s building industry, 
but the basic materials, with the exception of timber, 
are expected to be in normal supply in the near future. 

Present difficulties in transport are partly the result 
of coal shortages in a system which is 90 per cent based 
on steam and partly the result of the “relatively anti- 
quated” nature of the Hungarian transport system, the 
report states. Since October 23 some 1,500 to 2,000 
trucks and buses have been destroyed or have left the 
country with refugees. 


Inflation Danger 


“It will be obvious,” says the report, “that unless an 
early recovery in production and supplies can be as- 
sured, there is a serious danger of inflation. At the same 
time, there is an immediate problem of unemployment, 
the duration of which will depend primarily on how 
soon an adequate supply of coal can be restored.” 

In the field of foreign trade, it adds, exportable sup- 
plies have been greatly curtailed, while import require- 
ments, particularly in view of the coal shortage, are 
likely to remain high until more normal conditions are 
restored. 

The UN/FAO mission to Hungry, whose report was 
issued to the General Assembly by Secretary-General 


Hammarskjold on January 17, was headed by Philippe 
de Seynes, Under-Secretary for Economic and Social 
Affairs, to whom Mr. Hammarskjold has delegated 
responsibility for the implementation of provisions in 
General Assembly resolutions calling for assistance to 
the Hungarian people. 

With Mr. de Seynes were F. T. Wahlen, Director of 
the Agriculture Division of FAO, Arthur Ewing, of the 
secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
and Pierre Sinard, of Fao. Willi Meyer, of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, accompanied 
the mission. 


A Mission of Inquiry 


Che report emphasized that the mission sent to Hun- 
gary was One of inquiry, and not one to negotiate on 
any matters with the Hungarian authorities, Its mem- 
bers took part for three days in intensive consultations 
with representatives of the Hungarian Government con- 
cerned with relief measures. The Hungarian authorities 
provided them with information on relief needs and on 
the general economic condition of the country. 

rhe mission also had a memorandum on relief action 
for Hungary prepared at an earlier date by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, which is engaged 
in a program of emergency relief in Hungary. The In- 
ternational Committee will operate as the distributing 
agency in that country for contributions received from 
the United Nations for the relief of the Hungarian 
people. 

Information gathered in recent years on the Hun- 
garian economy by the secretariats of the United Na- 
tions (particularly by that of the Economic Commission 
for Europe) and of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation also helped the mission in appraising the effects 
of recent developments 
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Ten Years of Effort 
For Asia and the Far East 


This month marks the tenth anniversary of the Economic Commission 


for Asia and the Far East. Established on March 28, 1947 by the Economic 


and Social Council under the Charter of the United Nations, ECAFE in its 


first decade has become a dynamic and vital organ sharing in the efforts 


aimed at providing a better living for Asia’s millions, The following article 


highlights the developments which have made of the Commission a force 


in activities affecting almost all aspects of Asian economic life. 


\ HEN two Officials of the Economic Commission for 

Asia and the Far East recently visited Burma’s 
new iron and steel plant, they were met at the gate by 
the factory manager with the words, “Well, you people 
from ECAFE can take some credit for this.” Burma has 
today one of the most modern iron and steel plants in 
Asia, and in the world. For centuries Burma produced 
rice, teak and, later, rubber in abundance. But for this 
raw-material-producing country, the manufacture of 
iron and steel was a new venture. Much research had 
to be done and many important decisions taken before 
the way was clear for the construction of the first iron 
and steel plant in Burma. During the planning stage 
some of the Burmese officials to whom authority for 
the construction of the new plant had been entrusted 
joined a group of iron and steel experts from several 
Asian and non-Asian countries on a study tour to 
Japan. The trip was organized by two United Nations 
agencies—ECAFE, which had given the impulse, and the 
Technical Assistance Administration, which had pro- 
vided the finances. What the Burmese engineers saw in 
Japan, and the technical discussion which they had 
during that study trip among themselves, with their 
colleagues from other countries, and with ECAFE’s ~ 
and steel experts, resulted in radical changes in 
plans for Burma’s iron and steel plant—changes that 
proved their value to the Burmese Government and to 
Burmese economy. 


e 


In neighboring Thailand a new large irrigation and 
navigation dam was ceremoniously opened only a short 
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time ago by the King and the Prime Minister. The 
water that will flow into Thailand’s central plain 
through a well-controlled and vast network of canals 
will produce another 500,000 tons of rice for export. 
The project of the dam is half a century old, for the 
suggestion was first put forward in the reign of King 
Chulalongkorn; but it was only since the last war that 
the Thai Government succeeded in securing, from the 
World Bank, that bit of financial support that had al- 
ways been lacking in the past. And when the dedication 
ceremony of the new dam took place, credit was given 
to international assistance: to the World Bank that had 
advanced $18 million toward the total cost of $58 mil- 
lion, to FAO, for having sent an economic agricultural 
mission to Thailand when the project was being 
planned, and to ECAFE which, through assisting with 
hydraulic tests in a scale laboratory, had saved Thailand 
about a million dollars. 

In the Philippines, until a few years ago, the hand- 
looms used in farmsteads did not differ in design from 
the looms used during the last century. They would 
produce cloth of two to ten yards in length, but the 
trouble about this cloth was that it did not sell well, 
despite its attractive design, because modern commer- 
cial demand was for a cloth length of forty yards and 
more. Many things had to be changed about Philippine 
small-scale industries, and one of the changes put into 
effect in the Philippines a little earlier than in other 
countries was the widening of the antiquated loom. The 
change in the Philippine loom was assisted by a group 
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of experts from various countries who met in the 
Philippines just at the right time, when the question 
had become a topic of importance for the weavers and 
the government. By now a new broader loom is used, 
incorporating many of the suggestions made by the 
expert loom designers that had met under ECAFE’s 
auspices. The new loom was also improved by the 
introduction of a kind of automatic shuttle which the 
worker can pull effortlessly whereas before he had to 
strenuously extend his hand to shift the shuttle side 
wards. These vastly improved looms have meanwhile 
found their way to Thailand, Malaya, India and other 
Asian countries. 


Ten years ago, when ECAFE came into being as a 
temporary organization to give effective aid to war- 
devastated countries, it would have required a good 
deal of imagination to visualize the organization as it 
exists today and the various ECAFE experts engaged as 
they are in such activities as sketched above. But for 
that matter it would have been difficult to anticipate 
the revolutionary changes that have transformed Asia 
during the last decade. EcAFg, which started as a small 
research body, has adapted itself to these changes and 
the Commission has branched out into a multitude of 
activities affecting almost all aspects of Asian economic 
life. For the economic research student, Asia was to a 
large extent an uncharted land ten years ago. The 
handful of ECAFE secretariat staff people who assembled 
at Shanghai, ECAFE’s first headquarters, under the lead- 
ership of ECAFE’s first executive secretary, Dr. Lokana- 
than, were doing a pioneering job in collecting reliable 
data and statistics, and ascertaining the most press- 
ing needs of the various Asian countries. The effects of 
war were still being felt everywhere in Asia, politically 
and economically. Politically, the independence move- 
ment in Asia had not reached its climax, and not all 
the new countries of Asia had yet become Members of 
the United Nations. In fact, Asian countries were 


heavily outnumbered in ECAFE’s original membership, 


and continued to be a minority for some years. In 
ECAFE’s original membership Asia was represented by 
China, India, the Philippine Republic and Thailand. 
The non-regional countries in ECAFE were Australia, 
France, the Netherlands, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America. Ten countries thus set ECAFE off on its 
course, under the wider supervision of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. But ECAFE’s 
membership, and to some extent also its so-called 
geographical scope, grew rapidly in the course of time. 
Today the Commission has twenty-four members, of 
whom seventeen are in the region and seven outside. 
he Commission’s geographical scope, that is, the im- 
mediate area of its activities, now embraces a region 
stretching from Afghanistan to Japan, and from Korea 
down to Indonesia. To tackle the constitutional prob- 
lem of getting admitted into ECAFE the Asian countries 
that were not self-governing or whose constitutional po- 
sition was in a state of uncertainty or dispute, the de- 
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vice of associate membership was evolved. This proved 
useful, but by now all associate members have become 
full members of the Commission, with the exception of 
Hong Kong, and Malaya and British Borneo. ECAFE 
thus grew into the largest and most important regional 
agency of the United Nations in Asia. 


Unique Position 


EcaAFE’s position in many ways is unique. It is uni- 
versal in concept and character, as an integral part of 
the United Nations and by reason of its membership, in 
which Asian and non-Asian countries, among them all 
the big powers, have joined hands. At the same time 
ECAFE, as one of the regional branches of the United 
Nations, is firmly entrenched, as it should be, in the 
vast and important region it serves. For centuries Asian 
countries were oriented outside Asia and there was 
little intercourse among them. When this situation 
changed after the war, ECAFE became the first inde- 
pendent regional rallying ground for Asia in the eco- 
nomic field. For ten years now ECAFE has been a 
crystallizing point for Asian economic cooperation and 
efforts. It is one of the most fascinating episodes in the 
history of nations to witness how in Asia energetic 
reconstruction, rehabilitation, and development efforts 
are made by national governments under the spur of 
newly won independence, while at the same time this 
Asian nationalism is blended with the international idea 
of cooperation and assistance through such agencies as 
ECAFE. As the quest for independence has by and large 
been brought to a victorious conclusion, it is realized 
that political freedom must rest on a sound economic 
foundation, and that national, regional, and global co- 
operation is required to ensure a brighter future. 

How, it may be asked, has ECAFE furthered economic 


Town Hall in Bangalore, India, scene of recent ECAFE 
meeting on trade and industry. 
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development? After tentatively probing a multitude of 
economic problems, the Commission gradually evolved 
a systematic method of operation which centres around 
the meetings of the Commission. These meetings, held 
usually in a different country every year, are ECAFE’s 
highest forum at which senior delegates, many of cabi- 
net rank, meet to discuss their countries’ economic 
situation and problems, review ECAFE’s activities and 
map out a plan of work for the secretariat for the years 
to come. To provide such a meeting place is one of 
ECAFE’s most important functions and it was therefore 
a gratifying indication of the value attached to these 
meetings when they became known as an “Economic 
Parliament of Asia.” In the first two years of its exist- 
ence the Commission met twice a year in full session. 
The increase in membership and scope of activities 
soon led to a growth in the structure and status of the 
Commission. A committee on industry and trade was 
established, and in subsequent years there followed the 
inland transport committee and a large number of sub- 
committees. These committees and sub-committees meet 
annually or, in some cases, every other year and, like 
the Commission, though on a lower but more technical 
level, they bring together delegates for expert discus- 
sions. In addition, ECAFE has during the years arranged 
many working parties on special topics of importance. 
Moreover, regional conferences have been held, of 
which the largest were on trade promotion, flood con- 
trol and water resources development, mineral re- 
sources, statistics, etc. In all these activities, as an 
organ of inquiry and recommendation, ECAFE has been 
directed and guided by requests and needs of the gov- 
ernments of its member states. EcAFe’s secretariat, 
which services the Commission, acts as research and 
statistical bureau, and as a consulting agency for short- 
term services. During the past ten years ECAFE has 
prepared some 1,000 studies and reports. The secre- 
tariat’s Economic Survey, published annually since 
1948, contains a mine of facts, industriously assembled, 
carefully analyzed and commented upon. 

One of the most important and distinct contributions 
ECAFE has made to Asian economic life relates to 
regional cooperation and to the development of region- 
al projects. These projects have assumed an increasing 
role in ECAFE’s activities. In this field, as in others, 
ECAFE has closely cooperated with other United Na- 
tions agencies, especially with the Technical Assistance 
Administration of the United Nations which has fi- 
nanced several of ECAFE’s regional projects. Various 
types of projects have been developed: training courses 


and centres, seminars, study groups and group visits. 
EcaFE has initiated and is closely associated with the 
United Nations regional railway training centre at 
Lahore (Pakistan) and it participates with Lo in the 
establishment of the regional training centre for diesel 
marine mechanics at Rangoon (Burma). In other in- 
stances ECAFE, though not a sponsor, has assisted in 
various ways. Another type of regional project is 
study tours, several of which have been organized by 
ECAFE (and paid for by TAA). Thus, Asian iron and 
steel experts went to Japan on one of those study tours, 
railway experts to Europe, lignite experts to Australia, 
inland waterway experts to Europe and the United 
States, cottage industry experts to Japan, geologists and 
mining experts to the USSR and Europe, and electric 
power engineers to the USSR, Europe and the United 
States. There are other regional projects of very con- 
siderable significance. 

One of the most ambitious, a kind of Tennessee Val- 
ley project, is the plan for the utilization of the Mekong. 
The Mekong is one of the largest rivers in Asia, it flows 
through several countries, and there is tremendous 
scope for regional cooperation in the field of power, 
irrigation, and navigation. EcAFE experts first surveyed 
the potentialities of the Mekong in 1952 and a few 
months ago a reconnaissance team of senior experts 
visited the Mekong again to make concrete recom- 
mendations. Another instance of ECAFE’s work and ini- 
tiative is the signing of a special convention, drawn up 
under ECAFE’s auspices, for the ineasurement and regis- 
tration of inland waterway vessels. 

When at an ECAFE meeting in Tokyo somebody sug- 
gested that “invisible” exports be also included in trade 
statistics, another delegate quickly rose to inquire how 
“invisible” exports could be made visible. Similarly, 
many of the results of ECAFE’s activities are not always 
tangible enough to become “visible,” though their value 
to the countries concerned and the region as a whole 
may not be doubted. EcaFe has no executive power; 
it can only recommend. EcaFe is not a banking or fi- 
nancial institution, and it cannot build factories or 
dams. However, it has become, as a delegate of an 
Asian country put it, a “favored and effective instru- 
ment of economic cooperation in Asia and the Far 
East,” and as such it has made its contribution to Asian 
economic life. And as the economies of Asian countries 
develop, there is a constantly growing need for inter- 
national cooperation, which is the very essence of 
ECAFE’s existence. 
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THE GENERAL 


Plenary Action 

Jan. 19: In its continuing considera- 
tion of the Middle East situation, the 
General Assembly, by a vote of 74 to 
2, with 2 abstentions, adopted a pro- 
posal sponsored by twenty-five African 
and Asian Member States. Recalling 
its previous resolutions on the ques- 
tion, and recalling the most recent 
report by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, this noted with regret and 
concern the failure of Israel to comply 
with the terms of those earlier resolu- 
tions and requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue his efforts for secur- 
ing the complete withdrawal of Israel 
behind the armistice demarcation line 
of 1949, and to report on such com- 
pletion within five days. (See page 
28.) 

Jan 23: A resolution contained in 
the report of the Third Committee 
calling for continued efforts to solve 
the problems of refugces through 
“voluntary repatriation, resettlement 
and integration” and urging contribu- 
tions to the United Nations Refugee 
Fund was adopted by a vote of 60 to 
none, with 12 abstentions. 

© A_ resolution deciding that a 
plaque should be placed in the Palais 
des Nations in Geneva in honor of 
the late Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goed- 
hart, first United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, was adopted 
by a vote of 68 to none, with 8 ab- 
stentions 

© The Assembly approved a Trus- 
teeship Committee draft resolution 
which send a six-nation 
commission to Togoland under French 
administration to examine the situa- 
tion in that Trust Territory resulting 
from the “practical application” of the 
new statute under which it is being 
governed. (See page 4.) 

* The Committee on South West 
Africa was authorized by the Assem- 
bly to hear petitioners, in line with an 
ruling of the International 
Court of Justice. (See page 5.) 


decided to 


advisory 


ASSEMBLY 


(January 16 through February 15) 


Jan. 29: A resolution contained in 
the report of the Third Committee on 
the nationality of married women, 
under which the Assembly would con- 
sider “that it is appropriate to con- 
clude, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, an international convention 
on the nationality of married women” 
was adopted by a vote of 48 to 2, 
with 24 abstentions, together with the 
amended draft convention. The 
amendment to the convention, pro- 
posed by the United Kingdom, pro- 
vides for the territorial application of 
the convention and was adopted by a 
vote of 31 to 26, with 16 abstentions. 


Jan. 30: Noting with regret that 
the Union of South Africa had not yet 
agreed to negotiate with India and 
Pakistan on a solution for the problem 
of the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in South Africa, the Assembly 
urged the parties concerned to enter in- 
to negotiations to facilitate a settlement 
of the problem. In particular, it ap- 
pealed to South Africa to cooperate to 
this end, and it invited the parties to 
report to the Assembly, jointly or sep- 
arately. Forty-two Members of the 
Assembly voted for the resolution, 
and 12 abstained, with no negative 
votes cast. 

© Another resolution adopted dealt 
with the question of race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from the South 
African Government's apartheid pol- 
icies. Deploring the fact that the 
South African Government had not 
yet observed its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter and had 
pressed forward with discriminatory 
measures making the future observ- 
ance of these obligations more diffi- 
cult, the Assembly affirmed its con- 
viction that perseverance with such 
discriminatory practices was not only 
inconsistent with the Charter but also 
with the forces of progress and inter- 
national cooperation in implementing 
the ideals of equality, freedom and 
justice. It called on the South African 
Government to reconsider its position 


IN BRIEF 


and revise its policies in the light of 
its Charter obligations and responsi- 
bilities and in the light of the principles 
subscribed to and _ the progress 
achieved in other contemporary multi- 
racial societies. This decision was by 
a vote of 56 to 5, with 12 abstentions. 


Feb. After 
meetings on the Middle East question, 
in the light of a report by Mr. Ham- 
marskjold that, at the expiration of the 
time-limit set by the Assembly on Jan- 
uary 19, Israel had not fully com- 
plied with the withdrawal request, two 
further resolutions were adopted. They 
were both sponsored by the United 
States and six of the ten nations 
whose troops form part of the United 
Nations Emergency Force stationed in 
Egypt—Brazil, Colombia, India, In- 
donesia, Norway and Yugoslavia 

e@ The first resolution, adopted by 
a vote of 74 to 2, with 2 abstentions, 
deplored the non-compliance of Israel 
to complete its withdrawal behind the 
armistice demarcation line despite the 
repeated requests of the Assembly and 
called on Israel to complete such with- 
drawal without further delay. 

® The second resolution, adopted 
by a vote of 56 to none, with 22 ab- 
stentions, recognized that withdrawal 
by Israel must be followed by action 
“which would assure progress towards 
the creation of peaceful conditions.” 
It noted with appreciation the Secre- 
tary-General’s newest report, dated 
January 24, and measures it proposed 
to be carried out on Israel’s complete 
withdrawal. Calling on Egypt and Is- 
rael scrupulously to observe the pro- 
visions of the armistice agreement, the 
Assembly considered that, after full 
withdrawal of Israel from the Sharm 
el-Sheikh and Gaza areas, the scrupu- 
lous maintenance of the armistice 
agreement required the placing of the 
United Nations Emergency Force on 
the demarcation line and the imple- 
mentation of other measures proposed 
in the Secretary-General’s report. Due 
regard was to be taken of the con- 


another series of 
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Siderations set out in that report to 
assist in achieving situations favorable 
for maintaining peaceful conditions in 
the area. The Assembly also asked 
Mr. Hammarskjold, in consultation 
with the parties concerned, to take 
steps to carry out those measures and 
to report as appropriate. (See page 
28.) 


Feb. 14: One of the few unani- 
mous decisions of the Assembly was 
on the question of disarmament. Al- 
though it was largely a procedural de- 
cision, the fact that conciliation and 
compromise had made unanimity pos- 
sible was hailed as a hopeful sign for 
the discussions ahead. The Assembly 
requested the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to reconvene its Sub-Committee 
representatives of 
Canada, France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 

-at an early date and recommended 
that the Commission and the Sub- 
Committee give prompt attention to 
the various proposals that had been 
submitted to the United Nations. 
Those included proposals by Canada, 
Japan and Norway; by France and the 
United Kingdom; by the United 
States; by the USSR; by India; and 
by Yugoslavia. The Assembly also rec- 
ommended that the Commission and 
the Sub-Committee give continued 
consideration to President  Eisen- 
hower’s plan for exchanging military 
blueprints and mutual aerial inspec- 
tion and Premier Bulganin’s plan for 
establishing control posts at strategic 
centres. It also recommended that the 
Commission request the Sub-Commit- 
tee to prepare a progress report for 
consideration by the Commission not 
later than August 1, 1957, and invited 
the Commission to consider the advis- 
ability of recommending that a special 
session of the Assembly or a general 
disarmament conference be convened 
at the appropriate time. This compre- 
hensive proposal had been sponsored 
jointly in the First Committee, where 
it was also approved unanimously on 
January 25, by the five members of 
the Sub-Committee and seven other 
states—Australia, Brazil, El Salvador, 
India, Japan, Norway and Yugoslavia. 


—consisting of 


© In the Committee, other proposals 
were not pressed to a vote because 
the twelve-power draft resolution re- 
ferred them to the Commission and 
Sub-Committee in any case. The other 
proposals included a request for ad- 
vance registration of nuclear test ex- 
plosions with the United Nations and 
recommendations for the immediate 
cessation of such tests, for the con- 
vening of a special Assembly session 
on disarmament, and for enlarging the 
membership of the Commission and 
Sub-Committee. 
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Feb. 15: When the First Commit- 
tee’s report on its consideration of the 
question of Algeria was taken up by 
the Assembly (see below under First 
Committee), a new conciliatory draft 
resolution was before the Members, 
co-sponsored by Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Italy 
and Peru, the six states which had co- 
sponsored one of the draft resolu- 
tions recommended by the Committee, 
and by Japan, the Philippines and 
Thailand, co-sponsors of the other pro- 
posal recommended by the Committee. 
Thus the Assembly voted only on this 
conciliatory proposal, adopting it 
unanimously, and did not vote on the 
other two. As in the Committee, 
France did not participate in the vot- 
ing on the ground that the Assembly 
could not adopt any resolution on the 
question because Algeria was a part 
of France. Having heard the state- 
ments made by various delegations, 
and discussed the question, and having 
regard to the situation in Algeria, 
“which is causing much suffering and 
loss of human lives,” the Assembly, 
under the adopted resolution, ex- 
pressed the hope that, “in a spirit of 
cooperation, a peaceful, democratic 
and just solution will be found, 
through appropriate means, in con- 
formity with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations.” 


Special Political Committee 


Jan. 21: The General Assembly’s 
Special Political Committee adopted 
a resolution, for final approval by the 
full Assembly, on the question of race 
conflict in the Union of South Africa 
resulting from the Union Govern- 
ment’s apartheid policies. (For de- 
tails, see under “Plenary Action.”) 
Sponsored by Ceylon, Greece, Haiti, 
Iran, Iraq and the Philippines, the 
resolution was approved in the Com- 
mittee by a vote of 55 to 5, with 10 
abstentions. 


Jan. 30: The Committee adopted 
two resolutions whereby the Assem- 
bly would reaffirm its determination 
that the Republic of Korea and Viet 
Nam were fully qualified for admis- 
sion to United Nations Membership, 
and ask the Security Council to recon- 
sider their membership applications 
“in the light of this determination” 
and to report to the Assembly as soon 
as possible. The resolution dealing 
with the application from the Re- 
public of Korea was approved by 45 
votes to 8, with 22 abstentions. The 
resolution dealing with Viet Nam’s ap- 
plication was adopted by a vote of 
44 to 8, with 23 abstentions. Both 
resolutions were sponsored by Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, France, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the 


Netherlands, the Philippines, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the United States. 

©@ Rejected by the Committee was a 
USSR proposal that the Assembly 
ask the Security Council to reconsider 
the membership applications of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea, the Republic of Korea, the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Viet Nam 
and Viet Nam “with a view to recom- 
mending the simultaneous admission 
of all these states to membership in the 
United Nations.” On Ethiopia’s pro- 
posal, the Committee voted separate- 
ly on the reference in the USSR draft 
resolution to the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea; as a result, the 
reference was deleted by a vote of 38 
to 13, with 18 abstentions. The reso- 
lution as thus amended was rejected 
as a whole by 35 votes to 1 (Ethi- 
opia). Thirty-five Members abstained, 
including the USSR, which did so be- 
cause the names of one of the four 
applicants named in its original pro- 
posal had been deleted. 

@ Also considered by the Commit- 
tee was a draft resolution by India and 
Syria that all the proposals and rec- 
ords of discussion at the current As- 
sembly session on the question of 
admitted new Members be _trans- 
mitted to the Security Council, which 
should be asked to reconsider all ap- 
plications for membership. Because 
the Committee decided against giving 
priority to this proposal over the others 
submitted on the membership issue, 
India and Syria did not press their 
own draft resolution to a vote. 


‘irst (Political and Security) 
Committee 


Jan. 25: A joint twelve-power draft 
resolution on disarmament was unani- 
mously recommended for the approval 
of the Assembly. (See under “Plenary 
Action,” Feb. 14.) 


Feb. 13: The Committee adopted 
two draft resolutions on the question 
of Algeria for the approval of the 
Assembly. The first, sponsored by 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, the Domi- 
nican Republic, Italy and Peru, was 
adopted by a vote of 41 to 33, with 3 
abstentions. By it the Assembly, hav- 
ing heard the statements of the French 
and other delegations and discussed 
the question of Algeria, would express 
the hope that a peaceful and demo- 
cratic solution would be found. The 
second, sponsored by Japan, the 
Philippines and Thailand, was adopted 
by a vote of 37 to 27, with 13 ab- 
stentions. By it the Assembly, having 
regard to the situation of unrest in 
Algeria which was causing much hu- 
man suffering and loss of tives, and 
believing that the unsatisfactory situa- 
tion might be normalized by the joint 
efforts of France and the Algerian 
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people to find an equitable solution 
in conformity with the principles of 
the Charter, would express the hope 
that France and the Algerian people 
would endeavor, through appropriate 
negotiations, to bring about the end of 
bloodshed and the peaceful settlement 
of the difficulties. (Neither of these 
two draft resolutions was voted on in 
the Assembly. See above under “Ple- 
nary Action,” Feb. 15.) 

© A third draft resolution, which 
had been sponsored in the Committee 
by Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, Pak- 
istan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia and Yemen, was not adopted 
by the Committee. It would have re- 
quested France to respond to the 
desire of the people of Algeria to 
exercise their fundamental right of 
self-determination; invited France and 
the people of Algeria to enter into 
immediate negotiations with a view to 
the cessation of hostilities and the 
peaceful settlement of their differences 
in accordance with the Charter; and 
requested the Secretary-General to as- 
sist the parties in conducting such 
negotiations and to report to the 
twelfth session. 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Jan. 25: The Second Committee 
unanimously adopted a resolution to 
facilitate the establishment of national 
food reserves. The resolution “invites 
both importing and exporting member 
countries to consult through the ap- 
propriate bodies established by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
with a view to facilitating the estab- 
lishment of national food reserves, 
with due regard for the FAo principles 
of surplus disposal, particularly the 
need to avoid harmful interference 
with normal patterns of production 
and international trade and to ensure 
that the use of surplus reserves will 
result in genuine additional consump- 
tion as defined in the FAo principles.” 
Among other things, the resolution 
also requests the Secretary-General to 
“examine whether such use of surplus 
foodstuffs may lead to displacement of 
markets for those commodities and 
what effects it may have on the eco- 
nomic and financial position of those 
countries which depend primarily on 
the export of similar commodities.” 

© The Committee voted that the 
Secretary-General should take prelimi- 
nary action concerning proposals ad- 
vanced by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in a _ report entitled 
“Functions of a World Food Reserve 
—Scope and Limitations.” 

© It adopted a resolution which 
would have the General Assembly re- 
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quest the Secretary-General to explore 
the desirability of setting up a work- 
ing group to examine the practical 
possibilities of implementing the vari- 
ous proposals made by FAO in its 
report. 

® It adopted a resolution inviting 
Member States to give close attention 
to the studies which have been made 
by the United Nations in connection 
with industrialization and productivity, 
and to make such use as they deem 
desirable for the benefit of their coun- 
tries of the conclusions embodied in 
those studies. 


Jan. 28: The Second Committee ap- 
proved a resolution on accelerated in- 
dustrialization of underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution recognizes 
the need for suitable organizational 
arrangements in the United Nations, 
under the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, to deal with matters relating to 
the promotion of activities in the field 
of accelerated industrialization and 
productivity in the underdeveloped 
countries. It reaffirms the special re- 
sponsibility of Ecosoc in this field and 
requests the Secretary-General to re- 
port on such possible forms of organi- 
zational and administrative machinery 
as may be necessary. 

Jan. 31: Two resolutions, relating 
to the timing of Secretariat reports on 
international flow of private capital 
and to administrative aspects of the 
technical assistance program, were 
unanimously adopted. 

Feb. 11: The Second Committee 
adopted a resolution welcoming “the 
progress made by several countries in 
eliminating or minimizing international 
double taxation by means of national 
legislation and international agree- 
ments.” The resolution requests the 
Secretary-General to complete as soon 
as possible his studies of the taxation 
by capital-importing and capital-ex- 
porting countries on the income from 
foreign investment. 

Feb. 14: The Committee adopted 
a seven-power resolution urging gov- 
ernments to reduce barriers to inter- 
national trade, and looking forward to 
the establishment of the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. 

© It rejected by 32 votes to 27, 
with 14 abstentions, a Polish-Yugoslav 
resolution requesting the Economic 
and Social Council to consider the 
question of convening a world eco- 
nomic conference. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Jan. 22: Article 10 of the covenant 
on economic, social and cultural rights 
was adopted by a vote of 49 in favor, 
none against, with 15 abstentions. The 


text is based on a draft prepared by 
the Commission on Human Rights 
which was revised by a special work- 
ing group appointed by the Com- 
mittee. 

Jan. 24: Agenda item 32 concern- 
ing recommendations on the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion was postponed until the twelfth 
session of the General Assembly by a 
vote of 33 to 9, with 24 abstentions. 


Jan. 28: A new text of an article 
on the right to adequate living stand- 
ards for inclusion in the future cove- 
nant on economic, social and cultural 
rights was approved by a vote of 48 
to none, with 16 abstentions. The new 
article, which becomes article 11 of 
the draft covenant, replaces former 
articles 11 and 12. 


Jan. 30: Article 12 of the above 
covenant, relating to health standards, 
was adopted by a vote of 54 to none, 
with 7 abstentions. 

Feb. 5: By a vote of 47 to none, 
with 17 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted a resolution sponsored by 
Greece under which the General As- 
sembly would transmit to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights official rec- 
ords and documents of its discussion 
of measures for dealing with violations 
of human rights. The operative part 
of the resolution also stipulates that, 
if possible, the Third Committee com- 
plete consideration of the draft cove- 
nants on human rights by the end of 
the thirteenth session of the General 
Assembly for adoption at that session. 


Feb. 11: By 67 votes to none, with 
1 abstention (Syria), the Committee 
adopted a resolution under which the 
Assembly would express its apprecia- 
tion to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil for its “continuous attention to 
practical programs for the integrated 
economic and social development” of 
the underdeveloped countries and, 
among other things, “request the 
Secretary-General, in drawing up rec- 
ommendations for the Council's long- 
range community development pro- 
gram, to lay stress upon several 
specified questions, including the 
migration of rural populations to 
urban centres and assistance to newly 
constituted states.” 


Feb. 12: A Czechoslovak resolu- 
tion designed to foster cultural and 
scientific relations among nations was 
adopted by a vote of 64 to none, with 
2 abstentions. This action concluded 
the Committee’s consideration of the 
report of the Economic and Social 
Council and the work of the Commit- 
tee for the eleventh session of the 
General Assembly. 
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Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Jan. 24: The Committee approved 
three resolutions on educational ad- 
vancement in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: 

@ The special report on education- 
al conditions in dependent territories, 
compiled in 1956 by the Committee 
on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories, was endorsed, and 
administering Member States were 
asked to bring the report to the atten- 
tion of the authorities responsible for 
education in the territories. 

® A second proposal recommended 
the administering Members to con- 
sider the formulation of plans, with 
target dates, for various aspects of 
educational development in the terri- 
tories, including the establishment or 
extension of universal, free and com- 
pulsory primary education and gener- 
al literacy. The administering Mem- 
bers were invited to include informa- 
tion on such plans in their annual re- 
ports to the Secretary-General. 

e A third resolution called for ad- 
ditional steps to further educational 
progress in the territories. Among 
other things the proposal suggested to 
administering Members “the desirabili- 
ty” of studying the best method cal- 
culated to help local educational 
bodies in dependent territories to par- 
ticipate in the technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies relating to these 
territories. 

Jan. 28: A resolution dealing with 
procedures for the consideration of 
communications on the cessation of 
the transmission of information under 
Article 73e was adopted by a vote of 
38 to 11, with 6 abstentions. According 
to this, communications to the Secre- 
tary-General on the cessation of the 
transmission of information in respect 
of a dependent territory should be 
referred directly to the General As- 
sembly. The Assembly should then 
examine such cases with particular 
emphasis cn the manner in which the 
right of self-determination has been 
attained and freely exercised. It was 
further considered that the Assembly 
should adopt such conclusions as it 
“deems fit,” should refer points for 
study to the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories (or any future committee which 
might be established), or should take 
other measures to reach conclusions 
“in the interests of the inhabitants of 
the territory concerned.” 

@ In a resolution on the question 
of the summaries of information con- 
cerning Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories, the Secretary-General was 
asked to prepare a report for the next 
Assembly session showing the com- 
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parative costs of the various methods 
of reproducing the summaries. 


Feb. 5: The establishment of an ad 
hoc committee to study the applica- 
tion of Charter provisions on depend- 
ent territories in the case of states 
newly admitted to the United Nations 
was recommended. In a resolution en- 
dorsed by 35 votes to 33, with 4 ab- 
stentions, new Member States were in- 
vited to “transmit in writing to the 
Secretary-General by June 1, 1957, 
statements of their views, together 
with the reasons therefor, regarding 
the applicability of Chapter XI of the 
Charter to them.” The proposed ad 
hoc Committee was asked to report 
to the next Assembly session on the 
results of its studies, taking into ac- 
count any explanations by the new 
Member States as to the status of ter- 
ritories under their administration. 
Further, the Committee was asked to 
make any recommendations “which it 
may deem appropriate.” 


Feb. 7: A resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General, in collaboration 
with the specialized agencies con- 
cerned, to prepare a report on the 
progress achieved in Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories since the establishment 
of the United Nations was adopted 
58 to 1, with 4 abstentions. The re- 
port would be submitted to the four- 
teenth session of the Assembly. 

e The Committee granted requests 
for an oral hearing from the Associa- 
tion of Kamerunian Notables of Kribi, 
an organization in the French Came- 
roons. 


Feb. 8: General debate opened on 
the report of the Trusteeship Council, 
introduced the previous day. Consid- 
eration of the report continued through 
February 18. 


Feb. 16: A Soviet Union proposal 
calling for the independence or self- 
government of five African Trust Ter- 
ritories “at an early date” was adopted 
by a vote of 38 to 13, with 11 absten- 
tions. The resolution would have the 
Assembly recommend that the ad- 
ministering authorities take the neces- 
sary measures to ensure that British- 
administered Tanganyika, British-ad- 
ministered Cameroons, French-admin- 
istered Cameroons and French-admin- 
istered Togoland, and Ruanda-Urundi 
under Belgian administration “achieve 
self-government or independence at an 
early date.” The Trusteeship Council 
was asked to report to the next As- 
sembly session on progress made in 
implementation of the proposal. In its 
preamble, the resolution took into 
account that Italian-administered So- 
maliland is due to attain complete in- 
dependence by 1960, and that British 
Togoland will attain independence this 


year through union with Ghana. All 
the administering powers concerned 
voted against the resolution. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Jan. 16: Debate continued on the 
proposal to lend capital of the United 
Nations Staff Pension Fund to staff 
members of the United Nations and 
some of the specialized agencies to 
enable them to buy homes. The Sec- 
retary-General suggested that the re- 
payment of such loans could be guar- 
anteed by the organizations concerned. 


Jan. 17: After considerable discus- 
sion, it was decided to wait for a new 
report from the Secretary-General on 
the question of using Pension Fund 
money for housing loans before taking 
further action, 

Approval of a scale of assess- 
ments for 1958 for United Nations 
expenses—including the contributions 
of the four new Members admitted 
during 1956 (Japan, Morocco, Sudan 
and Tunisia)—will be, it was decided, 
referred to the twelfth session of the 
General Assembly. 


Jan. 21: A resolution was adopted 
to provide members of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission with a special 
allowance of $15 per day, this to be 
in addition to the $20 per day normal- 
ly paid to all eligible experts on duty 
with the United Nations. 


Jan. 22: The Committee began con- 
sideration of the United Nations sal- 
ary, allowance and benefits system, 
taking as a base the report of the Sal- 
ary Review Committee, which had 
been set up in December 1955. The 
report had been submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in October 1956. 
Among its main recommendations was 
one regarding a “common system” of 
salary scales, recommending that the 
base of this common system should be 
Geneva instead of New York, and that 
the base date should be January 1, 
1956. 

Throughout the month under _re- 
view discussion continued on the re- 
port and on the recommendations to 
be made by the Committee to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the various items 
covered, including: the organization 
and classification of posts; salary 
scales for the General Service, Pro- 
fessional and higher categories; edu- 
cation and installation grants; a review 
of changes in cost-of-living statistics 
in the United States and elsewhere; 
pensionable scales; longevity incre- 
ments; the leave system (annual, 
home, sick and maternity leaves); pro- 
motion standards; group medical, hos- 
pitalization and dental insurance meth- 
ods and arrangements; dependency 
allowances; the staff salary assessment 





plan; compensation upon separation 
from the United Nations, including 
repatriation grant and termination in- 
demnity; conditions of service for 
non-career personnel; travel conditions 
and subsistence allowances; date of 
application and assimilation of staff to 
new conditions; and machinery for 
dealing with certain pay and person- 
nel problems 


Jan. 24: The Committee recom- 
mended establishment of a new pro- 
cedure to take care of fund-raising for 
the two voluntary United Nations 
programs for refugees: the United 
Nations Refugee Fund and the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. The new mechanism provides 
for setting up at the Assembly’s twelfth 
session an ad hoc committee to which 
pledges of contributions would be 
announced. 

It was decided that present sys- 
tems would be maintained for collect- 
ing funds to implement and finance 
the other agencies and programs. 


Jan. 28: The Committee completed 
its general debate on the United Na- 
tions salary, allowance and _ benefits 
system and agreed on a procedure to 
be followed in the further and detailed 
consideration of this question: 

The Committee would first take 
up those items where agreement existed 
between the views of the Secretary- 
General and those of the Salary Re- 
view Committee. Second, those items 
where such agreement did not exist. 
This would mean using the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions as a 
basis for discussion. Third, the finan. 
cial implications of the proposed meas- 
ures would be examined; and, finally, 
the Committee would draft the neces- 


sary resolutions for consideration by 
the General Assembly. 


Jan. 30: Detailed consideration of 
the salary, allowance and benefits sys- 
tem began, with the Committee adopt- 
ing, in principle and in most cases 
without objection, a number of recom- 
mendations made by the Salary Re- 
view Committee. 


Feb. 8: Unanimously, the Commit- 
tee adopted the recommendation of 
the Salary Review Committee that all 
the organizations and _ specialized 
agencies associated with the United 
Nations adopt the Staff Assessment 
Plan. (In the United Nations and the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, salaries are established on a gross 
basis and subject to staff assessment 
comparable to national income tax. 
In the other organizations salaries are 
established on a net basis without staff 
assessments. ) 


Feb. 12: Endorsing the proposal of 
the Salary Review Committee, the 
Committee recommended that the pro- 
portion of non-career posts in the staff 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies be fixed at approximately 
20 per cent of total staff. 

The Secretary-Gereral, who had 
previously expressed his intention of 
making an increased use of fixed-term, 
non-career staff obtained largely by 
secondment from government services, 
universities and other similar institu- 
tions, stated that it would not be de- 
sirable to fix an exact proportion on 
such posts. 


Feb. 13: The Committee unani- 
mously recommended the establish- 
ment of comparable conditions of 
service for international staff assigned 
to the same field office. In its report, 
the Salary Review Committee had said 


Technical Assistance (Continued from page 27) 


United Nations experts have often brought to Burma 
the experience of countries that have found a solution 
to similar problems. This exchange of experience in 
many fields is becoming one of the most important 


functions of the United Nations. 


For the execution of policy through the provision 
of extra “hands,” the United Nations experts can be 
of major help. Assistance is needed in interviewing 
loan applicants, in seeing that Maung Soe obtains the 
best equipment available for the price he can pay, in 
balancing electric power loads—endless chores that 
must be carried out with precision. Such United Nations 
help will be needed until a sufficient number of Bur- 
mese engineers and economists can gain experience. 
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about the future. 
Can Maung Soe’s shop grow in size another tenfold 


that the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies had 120 field offices 
in 50 different countries of the world 
(apart from the headquarters areas of 
New York, Geneva, Montreal, Paris 
and Rome), a great majority of which 
had no more than five professional 
staff members serving in them 

[he recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is designed to eliminate the 
anomalies in the conditions of service 
of the various field offices which give 
rise to certain administrative and per- 
sonnel problems. 


Feb. 14: By a vote of 45 to 5, with 

abstentions, the Committee recom- 
mended a program of modernization 
of the United Nations headquarters 
at Geneva in order to provide an ade- 
quate and efficient conference centre, 
simple and economical to operate. 
This could be completed, the Secre- 
tary-General estimated, in three and a 
half years at a cost of $1,211,000. 

@ Mr. Hammarskjold added that 
the Swiss Federal Council, subject to 
Parliament's approval, had offered to 
the United Nations an_ interest-free 
loan for this purpose of up to four 
million Swiss francs, to be repaid in 
annual instalments between 1960 and 
1966. 

© The Committee’s decision au- 
thorized acceptance of this loan and 
granted authority to proceed with the 
modernization program. It also in- 
creased by $121,000 the United Na- 
tions 1957 budget appropriation for 
the Geneva office. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


The Sixth Committee concluded its 
work for the eleventh session on De- 
cember 21, 1956. 


Also the United Nations experts can assist by taking 
time out once in a while to dream, like Maung Soe, 


during the next eight years? Is it possible for him to 


expand his operation, possibly to include the manufac- 
ture of simple agricultural machinery, such as mechani- 
cal cultivators desperately needed by the cotton farmers 
around Meiktila? Is it possible for Maung Soe, with 
the assistance of the Union Government of Burma and 
a United Nations fellowship, to obtain practical man- 
agerial and production experience at a small factory 
in a more developed country? Without doubt, the 
answer to all three questions can be “Yes.” 
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World Health Organization 





7 speed of modern transportation has made our 

world one world—at least from the point of view 
of health. A case of cholera, for example, in an Indian 
village is potentially as dangerous to the rest of the 
globe as to the rest of India. Fortunately, there are effec- 
tive international sanitary regulations to protect us from 
disease. Behind this fact lies one of the great stories of 
developing international cooperation, for this was not 
always so. 

For many centuries peoples struggled in vain against 
the dread pestilential diseases—cholera, plague, typhus, 
relapsing fever, smallpox and yellow fever, the great 
plagues of history which struck again and again. At 
times they destroyed almost entire populations, as in the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, when the Black 
Death epidemics in Europe and Asia brought organized 
society almost to an end. As late as the nineteenth cen- 
tury, serious epidemics broke out in Europe. Even in 
the twentieth century, these diseases are still active. 

Since the Second World War, however,—and in the 
face of the tremendous growth of air travel, annihilating 
distance—there has been a dramatic decline in the pre- 
valence of these so-called quarantinable diseases. Ac- 
cording to a special issue of the Chronicle of the World 
Health Organization on disease control and international 
travel, they now are “shadows of their former selves.” 


A Backward Glance 


In the past, says the report, ignorance of the nature 
of pestilential diseases made effective controi impossible. 
Later, when knowledge about them was more complete, 
rivalry and suspicion among nations hindered action. 
International cooperation had to be developed before 
effective measures could be adopted. 

Long before there was such a thing as medical sci- 
ence, people observed that disease often followed in the 
wake of trade and travel. They realized that many dis- 
eases spread in some mysterious way from one person 
to another and from one place to another. 
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International Travel and 





Disease Control 





Isolation was their answer. When infection struck, 
communities tried to isolate themselves or the infected 
areas. But total isolation was impossible. One notable 
exception was the village of Eyam in Derbyshire, in the 
seventeenth century. Infected with plague from a “box 
of old cloathes” from London, the village voluntarily 
isolated itself for thirteen months. At the end of that 
time, 259 out of some 350 villagers were dead. 


The Quarantine 


In the fourteenth century, isolating the infected and 
the sick was tried on the theory that time must be 
allowed for dormant disease to manifest itself and for 
the infection to be “dissipated.” The period of incuba- 
tion was unknown, but a forty-day period, or quaran- 
tenaria, was fixed as sufficient quarantine for sea-borne 
travellers and goods suspected of infection. 

The Republic of Venice set up a quarantine station. 
Soon other Mediterranean ports followed her example 
and established sanitary boards. Gradually, in the next 
five centuries, many cities and countries established 
sanitary regulations. 

There was, however, no uniformity in the regulations 
adopted; insufficient scientific knowledge led to arbitrary 
regulations. While some ports enforced useless measures 
too strictly—it was not unusual for persons suspected of 
infection to be quarantined for months, and in England 
as late as 1825 certain violations of the Quarantine Act 
were punishable by death—others took no precautions 
at all. 


Despite the quarantine, as the railroad .nd the steam- 
ship increased trade and traffic in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the danger of disease also increased. It increased, 
too, after the Suez Canal cut travel time to Mediter- 
ranean ports to less than the incubation period of 
cholera and plague, so that a seemingly healthy person 
could carry unsuspected disease from one place to 
another. 


Another source of infection, the report reminds us, 
was the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. With the new, low 
steamship fares of the nineteenth century, pilgrims 
flowed from Mecca to Medina from Indonesia and India 
through the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea, from North 
Africa eastward through the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal, and from the Balkans southward through 
the Suez Canal and back. Although cholera and plague 
were not endemic in the Hedjaz, the pilgrimages 
brought epidemics with them, Each season, 20 to 50 
per cent of the pilgrims died. 

By the nineteenth century there were many objections 
to the quarantine. Through the growth of the railway 
and the steamship, trade and travel had also grown. 
Some objected on medical grounds, questioning its 
value; others on political grounds, looking on it as an 
instrument for government interference in private affairs. 
Commercial interests were impatient with the losses and 
inconveniences caused by quarantine restrictions. Sani- 
tary regulations varied from country to country; they 
seemed to be ineffective; they were arbitrary and often 
cruel; they obstructed travel and trade and gave op- 
portunity for bribery and corruption. And they were 
costly. 


Beginning of International Action 

Evenually, widespread dissatisfaction led to attempts 
at international cooperation. Twelve European coun- 
tries sent representatives to Paris in 1851 to try to work 
out some order and uniformity in quarantine measures. 
Although only three governments ratified the resulting 
convention, the conference marked the beginning of in- 
ternational cooperation in the field of health. 

But it was not until ten more international sanitary 
conferences, and fifty years later—in 1903—that the 
first effective convention was signed. This consolidated 
several previous conventions and, above all, introduced 
a cooperative scheme for combating epidemics. Each 
signatory power undertook two important obligations: 
to notify other signatories of the appearance in its terri- 
tory of the communicable diseases specified in the con- 
vention; and, when so notified, to refrain from impos- 
ing against a stricken country protective measures in 
excess of the maximum permitted by the convention. In 
addition, the convention contained special provisions 
for the Suez Canal and neighboring countries designed 
to establish, under international administration, a barrier 
against disease at strategic points on the Canal, the 
Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf; it also provided detailed 
regulations for the Moslem pilgrimages. Finally, in 
1951, a full century later, the International Sanitary 
Regulations now governing international traffic were 
adopted. 

Meanwhile, international bodies were set up in Eu- 
rope and America to settle disputes, prepare new con- 
ventions in the light of greater medical knowledge and 
to receive and transmit information of outbreaks of 
disease. These were the Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
set up in Washington in 1902 and the International 
Office of Public Health, set up in Paris in 1907. The 
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Health Organization of the League of Nations was 
established in Geneva in 1923. During the last war, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency 
(UNRRA) also played a part in the field of international 
health. About 1948, all these bodies and their work 
were absorbed into the World Health Organization, now 
the only international authority on quarantine matters. 


WHO and Disease Control 


The task of the World Health Organization is to 
watch for epidemics throughout the world and to reduce 
the international spread of disease while avoiding un- 
necessary restrictions that would hamper commerce and 
travel. The Organization is charged with the double job 
of drawing up, interpreting, administering and, when 
necessary, amending the International Sanitary Regula- 
tions and with receiving, collating and distributing 
information on the occurrence of pestilential diseases. 
The national health administrations of 170 countries 
and territories send in some 7,000 health reports each 
year. This information is broadcast daily in English and 
French from Radio Nations at Geneva and the other 
WHO centres in Singapore, Alexandria and Washington. 
By arrangement with other stations, the messages are 
rebroadcast over a wide area. Broadcasting is supple- 
mented by telegrams and by the Weekly Epidemiological 
Record, a printed bulletin. A monthly report gives in- 
formation on the occurrence and trends of infectious 
diseases, including poliomyelitis, influenza, diptheria, 
and scarlet fever. 

Actual quarantine work is done by the central and 
local authorities and the sea and airport authorities of 
each country under government regulations which must 
conform to the international codes, conventions or reg- 
ulations to which the country is a signatory. The code 
in operation since 1952, accepted by some ninety coun- 
tries, is contained in the International Sanitary Reg- 
ulations. 

In reviewing the recent history of the quarantinable 
diseases, the Chronicle underlines the dramatic reduc- 
tion of cases to date. Since October 1952, when the 
regulations went into effect, no pestilential epidemics 
have been caused by international travel. Not only have 
the Regulations proved satisfactory, but according to the 
WHO publication, international agreement now prevails 
in a traditionally controversial field. 


Cholera 


Although cholera has been endemic for centuries in 
India, and probably in China, it moved westward only 
in the nineteenth century, when six major epidemics 
spread to nearly all parts of the globe. Since the Second 
World War, however, cholera has appeared outside its 
stronghold only sporadically: in Japan in 1946, in 
Egypt and Syria in 1947 and in Indochina in 1947-52. 
Except for its endemic foci in India and Pakistan, 
cholera has now disappeared. Even there, the number of 
deaths dropped from 110,929 in 1950 to 18,000 in 
1954. 
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Plague 


The first record of a plague pandemic, described as 
“one of the worst calamities that ever befell mankind,” 
dates from the time of Justinian in the sixth century. In 
the fourteenth century, the Black Death killed millions 
of people in Europe and Asia, almost destroying human 
society. This visitation lasted almost two hundred years. 
Still another pandemic started in China in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and was spread by maritime 
traffic to ports around the world. There are still “plague 
spots” in parts of Asia, Africa and the Americas, left 
over from the epidemics of the last century, but the dis- 
ease has declined significantly and the outlook is bright. 
However, plague is an animal infection occasionally 
“spilling over” to humans. In certain countries, wild 
rodent plague is as much of a danger as ever. 


Epidemic Typhus 


Typhus is transmitted by the body louse. Throughout 
history it has been the grim companion of war, famine 
and disaster. Although there were serious outbreaks in 
North Africa, Yugoslavia and Korea during the Second 
World War, the disease never got out of control as in 
the past, so that no communities were disorganized. 
Now typhus is disappearing from Europe and, except for 
Ethiopia, where many cases were reported in 1951-55, 
it is decreasing in Africa. The only serious outbreak in 
the Pacific area in recent years was in Korea, resulting 
from war conditions. The situation in some countries 
in Asia and Eastern Europe is not fully known. Typhus 
is not dangerous from the point of view of international 
travel. 


Relapsing Fever 


Also louse borne, this fever is the least known of the 
quarantinable diseases, Never a serious problem in in- 
ternational travel, it is now on the way out everywhere. 
Europe has been free from it since 1949, Elsewhere, 
except for Cambodia, where there were 4,261 cases in 
1950, Korea, with 2,738 cases in 1951 and 25 in 1953, 
and Ethiopia, where there were significant outbreaks in 
1953, 1954 and 1955, there have been only sporadic 
cases. 


Smallpox 


All times, regions, climates and peoples have known 
smallpox. History, even up to very recent times, tells 
the story of its destruction. The situation is improving, 
however, with a total of 193,000 cases in 1946-1950 
and 178,000 in 1951-55, excluding China, the USSR, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania. During the last five years, 58 per cent of 
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all cases were reported from India and Pakistan, 23 per 
cent from other Asian countries, 14 per cent from 
Africa south of the Sahara, and 5 per cent from Latin 
America, The severe type of smallpox is now confined 
to certain endemic areas, and although the persistence 
of endemic foci requires vigilance to prevent its spread, 
smallpox is no longer the threat it was. 


Yellow Fever 

A disease of tropical Africa and America, yellow 
fever invaded Europe and North Africa, but never Asia. 
This is an epidemiological mystery and one of the major 
considerations in present quarantine practice. Thanks to 
mosquito eradication campaigns and vaccination, yellow 
fever has been controlled over large areas. 

Towards the Future 

Summarizing trends in the quarantinable diseases in 
a concluding chapter, the Chronicle states that cholera 
should be eliminated “within the not too distant future”; 
plague, we are told, is no longer a problem in inter- 
national traffic, but there must be “no lowering of sani- 
tary requirements for ships and ports, no relaxation of 
efforts to keep ships and warehouses free from rats; 
relapsing fever and typhus are now of little concern and 
regulations applying to them are almost never used; 
smallpox continues to be a nuisance in international 
quarantine practice, but even this highly infectious dis- 
ease is receding . . . and should soon join the other 
diseases which are passing from the active quarantine 
scene”; yellow fever is the most serious problem in in- 
ternational quarantine and the fears of Asian countries 
concerning possible importation of this disease are legiti- 
mate, but there is cause for optimism in the success 
obtained in the Americas, which shows that the disease 
can be suppressed in urban areas. 


Sanitary Controls 


“As countries improve their sanitary conditions and 
succeed in controlling communicable diseases, quaran- 
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tine lessens in importance,” the report states in con- 
clusion. “The irresistible size and significance of rapidly 
growing world transport will make the application of 
old-fashioned quarantine techniques of little avail. Even 
today, in spite of many claims to the contrary, there is 
too frequent use of isolation and quarantine measures 
against international travellers in the name of controlling 
infections such as influenza, poliomyelitis, and others. 
Such diseases may remain ‘quarantine’ problems for 
some time; but it is doubtful if the present type of inter- 
national sanitary regulations should ever be extended 
to them.” 





Secretary-General’s Reports 





Assembly’s Requests for Withdrawal 


Not Fully Complied With by Israel 


*ECRETARY-GENERAL Dag Hammarskjold 

was asked by the General Assembly on 
January 19 to continue his efforts for 
securing the complete withdrawal of Is- 
rael behind the Egypt-Israel armistice 
demarcation line in pursuance of five 
previous Assembly resolutions and to re- 
port on such completion within five days. 

His report, dated January 24, stated 
that he had held further discussions on 
withdrawal with the representative of 
Israel on January 20 and 23 and that, at 
the expiration of the time-limit set for 
him to report to the Assembly, Israel had 
not fully complied with the requests of 
the Assembly for withdrawal. Israel 
meanwhile had presented in an aide- 
mémoire its position on the Sharm el- 
Sheikh area and the Gaza Strip. The aide- 
mémoire was circulated as a separate 
document on the same day that the Sec- 
retary-General’s report was issued. 

Mr. Hammarskjold emphasized that his 
views on the urgency of the prompt con- 
clusion of the first phases of implementa- 
tion of the Assembly resolutions, as ex- 
pressed in a previous report, remained 
firm. 


Determining Activity Limits 


“In its efforts to help toward solu- 
tions of the pending problems in the 
area,” he said, “United Nations actions 
must be governed by principle and must 
be in accordance with international law 
and valid international agreements. For 
his part, the Secretary-General, in carry- 
ing out the policies of the United Na- 
tions, must act with scrupulous regard 
for the decisions of the General Assembly 
bly, the Security Council and the other 
principal organs. 

“It may be useful to note the implica- 
tions of the foregoing for the actions of 
the United Nations and of the Secretary- 
General in the present situation. In this 
regard, it would seem that the following 
points are generally recognized as non- 
controversial in the determination of the 
limits within which the activities of the 
United Nations can be properly developed. 
Within their scope, positive United Na- 
tions measures in the present issue, ren- 
dered possible by full compliance with 


the General Assembly resolutions, can be 
and have to be developed, which would 
represent effective progress toward the 
creation of peaceful conditions in the 
region. 

“(a) The United Nations cannot con- 
done a change of the status juris result- 
ing from military action contrary to the 
provisions of the Charter. The Organiza- 
tion must, therefore, maintain that the 
status juris existing prior to such military 
action be re-established by a withdrawal 
of troops, and by the relinquishment or 
nullification of rights asserted in terri- 
tories covered by the military action and 
depending upon it. 

“(b) The use of military force by the 
United Nations other than that under 
Chapter VII of the Charter requires the 
consent of the states in which the force 
is to operate. Moreover, such use must 
be undertaken and developed in a man- 
ner consistent with the principles men- 
tioned under (a) above. It must, further- 
more, be impartial, in the sense that it 
does not serve as a means to force set- 
tlement, in the interest of one party, of 
political conflicts or legal issues recog- 
nized as controversial. 

“(c) United Nations actions must 
respect fully the rights of Member Gov- 
ernments recognized in the Charter, and 
international agreements not contrary to 
the aims of the Charter which are con- 
cluded in exercise of those rights.” 

Those three points, said the Secretary- 
General, had been reflected in the various 
resolutions of the Assembly and in his 
second report on the United Nations 
Emergency Force. 


Gaza 


Discussing the situation in Gaza, Mr. 
Hammarskjold recalled that article V of 
the Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement 
provides that the armistice line estab- 
lished in article VI “is not to be con- 
strued in any sense as a political or ter- 
ritorial boundary, and is delineated with- 
out prejudice to rights, claims and 
positions of either party to the armistice 
as regards ultimate settlement of the 
Palestine question.” It goes on to say, 
he added, that “the basic purpose of the 


armistice demarcation line is to delineate 
the line beyond which the armed forces 
of the respective parties shall not move.” 

“Although the armistice line thus does 
not create any new rights for the parties 
on either side,” Mr. Hammarskjold 
stated, “it resulted in a de facto situation 
by leaving the ‘control’ (see article VI1) 
of the territory in the hands of the 
Government, the military forces of which 
were there in accordance with the stipu- 
lations of the armistice. Control in this 
case obviously must be considered as in- 
cluding administration and security. 

“In article [V it is recognized that 
rights, claims or interests of a non-mili- 
tary character in the area of Palestine 
covered by the agreement may be as- 
serted by either party and that these, by 
mutual agreement being excluded from 
the armistice negotiations, shall be, at 
the discretion of the parties, the subject 
of later settlement. It follows that the 
de facto administrative situation created 
under the armistice may be challenged 
as contrary to the rights, claims or in- 
terests of one of the parties, but that it 
can be legally changed only through 
settlement between the parties. 

“The armistice agreement was signed 
by both parties and, according to article 
XII, remains in force until a peaceful 
settlement between them is achieved, It 
was approved by the Security Council. 
Whatever arrangements the United Na- 
tions may now wish to make in order 
to further progress toward peaceful con- 
ditions, the agreement must be fully re- 
spected by it. Thus, the United Nations 
cannot recognize a change of the de facto 
situation created under article VI of the 
agreement unless the change is brought 
about through settlement between the 
parties; nor, of course, can it lend its 
assistance to the maintenance of a de 
facto situation contrary to the one 
created by the armistice agreement. These 
considerations exclude the United Na- 
tions from accepting Israel control over 
the area, even if it were of a non-military 
character. They would also exclude the 
deployment of the UNEF necessary, in 
the absence of Israel troops, if such ar- 
rangements as those proposed by the 
Government of Israel were to be im- 
plemented. 
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Line to which Israel forces remaining in Egypt 
have withdrawn as of 22 January 1957. Isreel 
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“Deployment of UNEF in Gaza, under 
the resolutions of the General Assembly, 
would have to be on the same basis as 
its deployment along the armistice line in 
the Sinai Peninsula. Any broader function 
for it in that area, in view of the terms 
of the armistice agreement and a recog- 
nized principle of international law, 
would require the consent of Egypt. A 
widening of the United Nations admin 
istrative responsibilities in the area, be 
yond its responsibilities for the refugees, 
would likewise have to be based on 
agreement with Egypt. It follows, there 
fore, that although the United Nations 
General Assembly would be entitled to 
recommend the establishment of a United 
Nations administration and to request 
negotiations in order to implement such 
an arrangement, it would lack authority 
in that recommendation, unilaterally, to 
require compliance.” 


Full Implementation of Articles 

The Secretary-General’s report con- 
tinued: “In its first article, the armistice 
agreement between Egypt and Israel pro- 
vides that no aggressive action by the 
armed forces—land, sea, or air—of either 
party shall be undertaken, planned or 
threatened against the people or the 
armed forces of the other. The same 
article establishes the right of each party 
to its security and freedom from fear 
of attack by the armed forces of the 
other. 

“The article assimilates the armistice 
agreement to a non-aggression pact, pro- 
viding for mutual and full abstention 
from belligerent acts. A restoration of 
relations between the parties, more stable 
than those now prevailing, can therefore 
be based on a reaffirmation of this article 
of the armistice agreement, It is natural 
to envisage that such a reaffirmation 
should extend also to other clauses of 
the armistice agreement, especially to 
those in which the substance has an im- 
mediate bearing on the state of tension 
prevailing at the outbreak of the crisis. 

“The Secretary-General, in this context, 
wishes to draw attention specifically to 
articles VII and VIII, which provide for 
restrictions on the deployment of the 
military forces of the parties along both 
sides of the armistice demarcation line. 
The provisions of articles VII and VIII 
have been undermined progressively by 
the developments in recent years, and, at 
the beginning of the crisis, were not be- 
ing fulfilled. There is universal recogni- 
tion that the condition of affairs, of 
which this deterioration formed part, 
should not be permitted to return. Re- 
newed full implementation of the clauses 
of the armistice agreement obviously 
presumes such an attitude on the part 
of the Governments concerned, and such 
supporting measures as would guarantee 
a return to the state of affairs envisaged 
in the armistice agreement, and avoid- 
ance of the state of affairs into which 
conditions, due to a lack of compliance 
with the agreement, progressively de- 
teriorated, 

“Whatever the state of non-compliance 
with the armistice agreement in general 
before the crisis, it would seem apparent 
that a by-passing of that agreement now 


would seriously impede efforts to lay the 
foundation for progress toward solutions 
of pending problems, A return to full im- 
plementation of articles VII and VIII 
would be a valuable step toward reduc- 
tion of tension and the establishment of 
peaceful conditions in the region. The 
provisions in these articles were the result 
of careful analysis of the military situa- 
tion, and the objectives defined in the 
course of the armistice negotiations 
should still have validity as steps in the 
desired direction. If the military clauses 
of the armistice agreement were again to 
be fully implemented, this would have 
important positive bearing on other prob- 
lems in the rezion. 

“According to article VII, Egyptian 
‘defensive forces’ only may be maintained 
in the area of the western front under 
Egyptian control. All other Egyptian 
forces shall be withdrawn from this area 
to a point or points no further east than 
El Arish-Abou Aoueigila. According to 
the same article, Israel ‘defensive forces’ 
only, which shall be based on the settle- 
ments, may be maintained in the area of 
the western front under Israel control 
All other Israel forces shall be withdrawn 
from this area to a point or points north 
of the line delineated in the special 
memorandum of 13 November 1948 on 
the implementation of the resolution of 
the Security Council of 4 November 
1948. The definition of ‘defensive forces’ 
is given in an annex to the agreement. 

“Article VIII of the agreement pro- 
vides that an area comprising the village 
of E! Auja and vicinity, as defined in the 
article, shall be demilitarized, and that 
both Egyptian and Israel armed forces 
shall be totally excluded therefrom. The 
article further provides that on the Egyp- 
tian side of the frontier, facing the El 
Auja area, no Egyptian defensive posi- 
tions shall be closer to El Auja than El 
Qouseima and Abou Aoueigila. It also 
states that the road Taba-Qouseima-Auja 
shall not be employed by any military 
forces whatsoever ‘for the purpose of 
entering Palestine.’ 

“The agreement provides that the 
execution of its provisions shall be super- 
vised by the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, established under it, and that the 
headquarters of the Commission shall be 
maintained in El Auja 


Deployment of UNEF 


“The United Nations Emergency Force 
is deployed at the dividing line between 
the forces of Israel and Egypt. The Gen- 
eral Assembly concurred in paragraph 
12 of the Secretary-General’s second and 
final report which specifically referred to 
the deployment of the force on only one 
side of the armistice line. On this basis, 
the force would have units in the Gaza 
area as well as opposite El Auja. With 
demilitarization of the El Auja zone in 
accordance with the armistice agreement, 
it might be indicated that the force should 
have units stationed also on the Israel 
side of the armistice demarcation line, 
at least, in that zone, Such deployment, 
which would require a new decision by 
the General Assembly, would have the 
advantage of the force being in a posi- 


tion to assume the supervisory duties of 
the Truce Supervision Organization in all 
the territory where that Organization now 
functions under the armistice agreement 
between Egypt and Israel. In both Gaza 
and El Auja, the functions of the Truce 
Supervision Organization and the force 
would somewhat overlap if such an ar- 
rangement were not to be made. As an 
arrangement of this kind was not fore- 
seen by the armistice agreement, it ob- 
viously would require the consent of the 
two parties to that agreement. Such mu- 
tual consent might be given to the United 
Nations directly, especially since the ar- 
rangement would be on an ad hoc basis. 


Withdrawal Conditions 


“The implementation of articles VII 
and VIII of the agreement would at pres- 
ent be facilitated by the fact that there 
are no Egyptian military positions in the 
area under consideration and that, there- 
fore, implementation by Israel does not 
require a simultaneous withdrawal of 
military units on the Egyptian side, The 
condition which must be fulfilled in order 
to establish reciprocity would be Egyp- 
tian assurance that Egyptian forces 
will not take up positions in the area 
in contravention of articles VII and VIII. 
Up to now Egypt has moved into Sinai 
only smail police units which have been 
considered necessary in support of the 
re-established local civil administrations. 

“As indicated in the previous report, 
the United Nations Emergency Force and 
the Truce Supervision Organization, with 
their respective responsibilities for the 
cease-fire, should cooperate in the pre- 
vention of incursions and raids across 
the armistice demarcation lines. It was 
further indicated in the same report that, 
once the withdrawal is ensured, in im- 
plementation of the General Assembly 
resolution of 2 November 1956, formal 
assurance should be solicited from the 
parties to desist from raids and to take 
active measures to prevent incursions. In 
the course of the discussions which have 
taken place since the circulation of his 
last report, the Secretary-General has 
been informed of the desire of the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt that all! raids and in- 
cursions across the armistice line, in 
both directions, be brought to an end, 
and that United Nations auxiliary or- 
gans afford effective assistance to that 
éffect.” 


Sharm el-Sheikh 


Turning to the Sharm el-Sheikh area, 
the Secretary-General stated that, in con- 
nection with the question of Israel's with- 
drawal from there, attention had been 
directed to the situation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Straits of Tiran. 

“This matter is of longer duration and 
not directly related to the present crisis,” 
he said, “The concern now evinced in it, 
however, calls for consideration of the 
legal aspects of the matter as a problem 
in its own right. It follows from princi- 
ples guiding the United Nations that the 
Israel military action and its consequences 
should not be elements influencing the 
solution. 
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“As stated in the previous report, the 
international significance of the Gulf of 
Aqaba may be considered to justify the 
right of innocent passage through the 
Straits of Tiran and; the Gulf in ac- 
cordance with recognized rules of int: -- 
national law. However, in its commentary 
to article 17 of the articles of the Law 
of the Sea, the International Law Com- 
mission reserved consideration of the 
question ‘what would be the legal posi- 
tion of straits forming part of the terri- 
torial sea of one or more States and 
constituting the sole means of access to 
the port of another State.’ This descrip- 
tion applies to the Gulf of Aqaba and the 
Straits of Tiran. A legal controversy 
exists as to the extent of the right of 
innocent passage through these waters. 


“Under these circumstances, it is in- 
dicated that whatever rights there may 
be in relation to the Gulf and the Straits, 
such rights be exercised with restraint 
on all sides. Any possible claims of bel- 
ligerent rights should take into account 
the international interests involved and, 
therefore, if asserted, should be limited 
to clearly non-controversial situations. 


“The Security Council, in its resolu- 
tion of 1 September 1951 concerning 
passage of international commercial ship- 
ping and goods through the Suez Canal, 
considered ‘that since the armistice ré- 
gime, which has been in existence for 
nearly two and a half years, is of a 
permanent character, neither party can 
reasonably assert that it actively is a 
belligerent or requires to exercise the 
right of visit, search and seizure for any 
legitimate purpose of self defence,’ a 
basis on which the Council called upon 
Egypt to terminate the restrictions on 
the passage of international commercial 
shipping and goods through the Suez 
Canal. 


“This general finding of the Security 
Council has a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion here under consideration. It remains 
valid and warrants corresponding con- 
clusions as long as the assumptions de- 
fined by the Council remain correct. 
However, in later years, an ever-widen- 
ing non-compliance with the armistice 
agreement has developed, ending in the 
Israel military action of 29 October 1956, 
as a result of which Israel still has mili- 
tary forces on Egyptian territory contrary 
to the armistice agreement. It may be 
further noted that Israel, in its com- 
munication of 23 January 1957, makes 
proposals concerning the Gaza Strip 
which cannot be reconciled with main- 
taining the validity of the armistice agree- 
ment, 

“The armistice régime may be consid- 
ered as operative, at least in part, pro- 
vided forces are withdrawn behind the 
armistice lines, even if non-compliance 
were to continue in relation to other sub- 
stantive clauses of the armistice agree- 
ment. It follows from the finding of the 
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Security Council in 1951 that under such 
circumstances the parties to the armistice 
agreement may be considered as not en- 
titled to claim any belligerent rights. Were 
the substantive clauses of the armistice 
agreement, especially articles VII and 
VIII, again to be implemented, the case 
against all acts of belligerency, which 
is based on the existence of the armistice 
régime, would gain full cogency. With 
such a broader implementation of the 
armistice agreement, the parties should 
be asked to give assurances that, on the 
basis established, they will not assert any 
belligerent rights (including, of course, 
such rights in the Gulf of Aqaba and 
the Straits of Tiran). 


“As a conclusion . . . it may be held 
that, in a situation where the armistice 
régime is partly operative by observance 
of the provisions of the armistice agree- 
ment concerning the armistice lines, pos- 
sible claims to rights of belligerency 
would be at least so much in doubt that, 
having regard for the general interna- 
tional interest at stake, no such claim 
should be exercised in the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Straits of Tiran. Such a de facto 
position, if taken, obviously would be 
part of efforts to re-establish as complete 
an armistice régime as possible and, as 
such, would be detached from the policy 
of implementation of the unconditional 
General Assembly request for withdrawal 
behind the armistice lines. The situation 
resulting from such a position should be 
stabilized when the armistice agreement 
is more fully implemented. 


“Israel troops, on their withdrawal 
from the Sharm el-Sheikh area, would be 
followed by the United Nations Emerg- 
ency Force in the same way as in other 
parts of Sinai. The duties of the force in 
respect of the cease-fire and the with- 
drawal will determine its movements. 
However, if it is recognized that there 
is a need for such an arrangement, it 
may be agreed that units of the force 
(or special representatives in the nature 
of observers) would assist in maintain- 
ing quiet in the area beyond what fol- 
lows from this general principle. In ac- 
cordance with the general legal principles, 
recognized as decisive for the deploy- 
ment of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, the force should not be used so 
as to prejudge the solution of the con- 
troversial questions involved. The UNEF, 
thus, is not to be deployed in such a 
way as to protect any special position 
on these questions, although, at least 
transitionally, it may function in support 
of mutual restraint in accordance with 
the foregoing.” 


Widely Significant Solutions 


The Secretary-General went on to 
point out that, in his last report, it was 
stated as essential that through prompt 
conclusion of the first phases of imple- 





mentation of the General Assembly reso- 
lutions, Member Governments should 
now be enabled to turn to the construc- 
tive tasks to which the establishment and 
the maintenance of the cease-fire, a full 
withdrawal of forces behind the armis- 
tice lines, and a desisting from raids and 
scrupulous observance of the armistice 
agreements, should open the way. 

The report paid special attention to 
the problem of raids, he recalled. In the 
debate which followed its presentation, 
concern was expressed about the prob- 
lems which might arise in connection 
with the withdrawal of Israel forces from 
the residual areas held at Gaza and at 
Sharm el-Sheikh. 

The Secretary-General now had en- 
deavored to clarify both the limits on 
United Nations action set by considera- 
tions of principle and law, and the di- 
rections in which such action might be 
usefully developed in the case of those 
two problems and related questions. 

“The basis for doing so,” he said, “has 
been primarily the armistice agreement 
between Egypt and Israel, scrupulous 
observance of which was requested by 
the General Assembly in its resolution 
of 2 November 1956. The Secretary- 
General believes that the concern ex- 
pressed in the General Assembly debate 
in connection with the final withdrawal 
can be met in a satisfactory manner 
within the obligation resting on the 
United Nations to base its action on 
principle, on international law and inter- 
national agreements. A development of 


United Nations action, as _ indicated, 
would represent a significant step in 
preparation of further constructive 


measures. 

“Among the further problems which 
require the attention of the General As- 
sembly it is natural in this context to 
draw attention specifically to the refugee 
question. In this connection, the develop- 
ment of the situation in Gaza may re- 
quire special attention and may impose 
added responsibilities on the United Na- 
tions. 


“It is essential that forthcoming efforts, 
aimed at continued progress, should con- 
centrate on concrete issues. They should 
maintain the momentum gained during 
the preceding phase, as illustrated by the 
rapid development both of the United 
Nations Emergency Force and of the 
canal clearing operation, This will require 
from the parties a willingness to co- 
operate with the United Nations toward 
objectives transcending the immediate is- 
sues at stake. Practically all of these 
issues are complicated and delicate. They 
might develop into serious stumbling- 
blocks if they are not approached in a 
constructive spirit seeking essentials. 
Progress will not be possible if tem- 
porary complications of narrow scope 
are permitted to divert attention from 
solutions of wide significance.” 






Complication 


T# Secretary-General transmitted the 

General Assembly’s two resolutions 
of February 2 (see page 28) to the rep- 
resentatives of Egypt and Israel the next 
day. He asked the representative of 
Israel to meet with him on February 4, 
at which time he hoped to learn the 
position of the Government of Israel, 
particularly, as a matter of special ur- 
gency, on the first of those two resolu- 
tions in which the Assembly, deploring 
“the non-compliance of Israel to com- 
plete its withdrawal behind the armistice 
demarcation line,” called on Israel to 
complete this withdrawal without further 
delay. 

On February 4, in reply to that re- 
quest, the representative of Israel pre- 
sented an aide-mémoire (see page 62) in 
which the Government of Israel re- 
quested the Secretary-General “to ask 
the Government of Egypt whether Egypt 
agrees to a mutual and full abstention 
from belligerent acts, by land, air and 
sea, on withdrawal of Israel troops.” In 
another point in the aide-mémoire clari- 
fication was sought by Israel as to 
whether, “immediately on the withdrawal 
of Israel forces from the Sharm el- 
Sheikh area, units of the United Nations 
Emergency Force will be stationed along 
the western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba 
in order to act as a restraint against hos- 
tile acts, and will remain so deployed 
until another effective means is agreed 
upon between the parties concerned for 
ensuring permanent freedom of naviga- 
tion and the absence of belligerent acts 
in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf of 
Aqaba.” 

The Secretary-General’s report then 
stated that the first of those two points 
“must be understood as a request for ac- 
tion in implementation of resolution II, 
while the wording of the request leaves 
open the question whether it involves a 
willingness to comply with the demand 
for withdrawal in resolution I, even 
given a positive response by Egypt.” 

In resolution II the Assembly, recog- 
nizing that withdrawal by Israel must be 
followed by action which would assure 
progress toward the creation of peaceful 
conditions, had noted with appreciation 
the Secretary-General’s report and the 
measures therein “to be carried out upon 
Israel’s complete withdrawal,” had called 
on the governments concerned scrupu- 
lously to observe the armistice agree- 
ment, and had stated that it considered 
that, after full withdrawal of Israel from 
the Sharm el-Sheikh and Gaza areas, 
various measures, as proposed in the 
Secretary-General’s report, would be re- 
quired for the scrupulous maintenance 
of the armistice agreement. The Assem- 
bly had then requested the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with the parties 
concerned, to take steps to carry out the 
measures envisaged and to report as ap- 
propriate. 

At the meeting with the representative 
of Israel on February 4, the Secretary- 
General asked whether, with regard to 


Gaza, it was understood by the Govern- 
ment of Israel that the withdrawal must 
cover elements of administration as well 
as military troops, forces and units. 

“A clarification on this point appeared 
to be a prerequisite to further considera- 
tion of the Israel aide-mémoire,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. “This point and the 
following one are related, as there is an 
unavoidable connection between Israel's 
willingness to comply fully with resolu- 
tion I as concerns the Gaza Strip and 
what may be done toward maintaining 
quiet in the Sharm el-Sheikh area. It is 
unrealistic to assume that the latter ques- 
tion could be solved while Israel re- 
mains in Gaza.” 

The report then continued: “The sec- 
ond of the points in the Israel aide-mé- 
moire requests a ‘clarification’ which, in 
view of the position of the General As- 
sembly, could go beyond what was 
stated in the last report only after nego- 
tiation with Egypt. This follows from 
the statements in the debate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and the report on which 
it was based, which made it clear that 
the stationing of the force at Sharm el- 
Sheikh, under such terms as those men- 
tioned in the question posed by Israel, 
would require Egyptian consent. In the 
light of this implication of Israel’s ques- 
tion, the Secretary-General considered it 
important, as a basis for his considera- 
tion of the aide-mémoire, to learn 
whether Israel itself, in principle, con- 
sents to a stationing of UNEF units on its 
territory in implementation of the func- 
tions established for the force in the 
basic decisions and noted in resolution 
II of the General Assembly of 4 Febru- 
ary, where it was indicated that the 
force should be placed ‘on the Egyptian- 
Israel armistice demarcation line.’ ” 

Concerning his two questions, the Sec- 
retary-General received on February 5 
a letter from the permanent representa- 
tive of Israel, to which he replied the 
next day. A further meeting with the 
representative of Israel was held, on the 
invitation of the Secretary-General, on 
February 10, after which the representa- 
tive of Israel sent the Secretary-General 
an additional letter. 


Still an Open Question 


“This latest communication,” said Mr. 
Hammarskjold, “does not add any new 
information. Thus it is still an open 
question whether Israel, under any cir- 
cumstances, accepts full implementation 
of resolution I, which, as pointed out 
above, requires withdrawal from the 
Gaza strip of Israel’s civil administra- 
tion and police as well as of its armed 
forces. Further, it is still an open ques- 
tion whether Israel accepts the station- 
ing of units of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force on its side of the armistice 
demarcation line under resolution II, 
concerning which, in a similar respect, 
Israel has raised a question which re- 
quires clarification of the Egyptian stand. 


of Efforts Toward Implementation 


In case Israel were to receive the assur- 
ance from Egypt, which it has requested 
the Secretary-General to ask for as an 
action in implementation of resolution 
II, the representative of Israel in his 
latest communication has stated only 
that his government ‘would formulate its 
position on all outstanding questions in 
the light of Egypt’s response.’ 

“The fact that the Government of 
Israel has not found it possible to clarify 
elements decisive for the consideration 
of their requests has complicated the ef- 
forts to achieve implementation of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly. If 
this development has ‘adversely affected 
the time-schedule for the withdrawal’ of 
Israel forces, about which the Secretary- 
General had not been informed, an ulti- 
mate reason is that Israel’s request for 
an assurance from Egypt concerning the 
cessation of all belligerent acts has been 
put forward while Israel itself, by con- 
tinued occupation, maintains a state of 
belligerency which, in the case of Gaza, 
it has not indicated its intention fully to 
liquidate. 

“The Secretary-General shares. the 
view of the Government of Israel that 
the office of the Secretary-General may 
serve as a means for an interchange be- 
tween Member States of ‘proposals and 
ideas,’ but wishes to draw attention to 
the fact that the action which the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has requested cannot 
be regarded as properly described in 
such terms, as it would be an action 
within the scope of resolution II and in 
implementation of this resolution which, 
although closely related to resolution I, 
has, at least, full and unconditional ac- 
ceptance of the demand in resolution I as 
its prerequisite. 

“The Secretary-General does not con- 
sider it necessary here to discuss other 
points in the latest Israel communication, 
to which he will have to revert in forth- 
coming discussions with the representa- 
tive of Israel.” 

Pointing out that the General Assem- 
bly, in adopting resolutions I and II, was 
guided by the need to “assure progress 
towards the creation of peaceful condi- 
tions” in the area, Mr. Hammarskjold 
continued that it was recognized that 
that objective—which was also the theme 
of the Secretary-General’s report on 
which the debate in the General Assem- 
bly was based—required, as an_ initial 
step, withdrawal of Israel behind the 
armistice demarcation line, to be fol- 
lowed by various measures within the 
framework of the armistice agreement. 
Those measures aimed at “a return to 
the state of affairs envisaged in the armi- 
stice agreement, and avoidance of the 
state of affairs into which conditions due 
to lack of compliance with the agree- 
ment had progressively deteriorated,” he 
said. With that in view, resolution II in 
its operative paragraph 2 called for 
scrupulous observance of the armistice 
agreement, which, in its first article, es- 
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tablished the right of each party to “its 
security and freedom from fear of at- 
tack by the armed forces of the other.” 

The position of the Secretary-General, 
in his efforts to secure implementation 
of the two resolutions, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold reported, had been based on the 
following considerations: 

“First, agreement was widespread in 
the General Assembly, as reflected in the 
sequence of the two resolutions, that, 
‘like the cease-fire, withdrawal is a pre- 
liminary and essential phase in a devel- 
opment through which a stable basis may 
be laid for peaceful conditions in the 
area.” 

“Second, the principle which must 
guide the United Nations after a change 
in the status juris through military action 
contrary to the Charter, as stated in the 
last report of the Secretary-General, is 
recognized as expressing a basic rule of 
the Charter, thus giving a high priority 
to requests based on that principle. The 
key significance of resolution I, as indi- 
cated by these two considerations, is 
confirmed by the fact that resolution Il 
explicitly states that the measures to 
which it refers are to be carried out ‘af- 
ter full withdrawal of Israel’ behind the 
armistice demarcation line. 

“The Secretary-General has under- 
stood the General Assembly to see in 
resolution II a formal undertaking with 
respect to measures to be effected upon 
withdrawal, in the light of which resolu- 
tion I should be implemented without de- 
lay. This is particularly so, since the 
United Nations Force is deployed in the 
region with an assurance from the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt that the Government, 
when exercising its sovereign rights on 
any matter concerning the presence and 
functioning of UNEF, will be guided in 
good faith by its acceptance of the basic 
General Assembly resolution of 5 No- 
vember 1956 concerning the force and its 
functions. 


Observance of Armistice 


“Beginning with its initial resolution 
of 2 November 1956 concerning this 
question, and culminating in its resolu- 
tion II of 2 February 1957, the General 
Assembly has stressed the key import- 
ance it attaches to scrupulous observance 
by both parties of the terms of the armi- 
stice agreement between Egypt and 
Israel. In this regard, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral is able to report that the Govern- 
ment of Egypt reaffirms its intent to ob- 
serve fully the provisions of the armi- 
stice agreement to which it is a party, as 
indicated earlier in its acceptance of the 
2 November resolution of the General 
Assembly, on the assumption, of course, 
that observance will be reciprocal. Atten- 
tion should be drawn, in this context, to 
the statement . . . of the last report of 
the Secretary-General reporting the de- 
sire of the Government of Egypt to see 
an end to all raids and incursions across 
the armistice line, in both directions, 
with effective assistance from United 
Nations auxiliary organs to that effect.” 

The position of the Government of 
Israel on the armistice agreement, as re- 
affirmed by the representative of Israel 
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in response to a question on the matter 
during his meeting with the Secretary- 
General on February 10, was briefly: 


“ 


the General Armistice Agree- 
ment has been consistently violated by 
Egypt both in letter and in spirit ever 
since it was signed on 24 February 1949. 
Its central purpose of non-belligerency 
and its character as a transition to a 
peaceful settlement have been constantly 
repudiated by Egypt. Egypt has even 
held, most incongruously, that the agree- 
ment could coexist with a ‘state of war’ 
against Israel. This policy of Egypt and 
the actions flowing therefrom have 
brought the agreement to nought, with 
the result that a new system of rela- 
tionships must now be constructed. 


“On the other hand, Israel does not 
consider that the relations between Israel 
and Egypt are those of a state of war: 
our mutual obligations are still defined 
by the Charter of the United Nations 
which rules out any concept of a ‘state 
of war.’” 


“The relationship between the two res- 
olutions on withdrawal and on measures 
to be carried out after withdrawal,” con- 
tinued the Secretary-General’s report, 
“affords the possibility of informal ex- 
plorations of the whole field covered by 
the resolutions, preparatory to negotia- 
tions. Later, the resulis of such explora- 
tions may be used in negotiations through 
a constructive combination of measures, 
representing for the two countries con- 
cerned parallel progress toward the peace- 
ful conditions sought. However, such ex- 
plorations cannot be permitted to invert 
the sequence between withdrawal and 
other measures, nor to disrupt the evolu- 
tion of negotiations toward their goal. 
Progress toward peaceful conditions, fol- 
lowing the general policy suggested in 
the last report to the General Assembly, 
on which its resolution II is based, has 
to be achieved gradually. To disregard 
this would render the process more diffi- 
cult and might seriously jeopardize the 
possibility of achieving desired results. 
In explorations and negotiations, which 
in this sense necessarily have to proceed 
step by step, the parties involved must 
time and again show willingness to ac- 
cept some risks as a condition for prog- 
ress. 


“Peaceful conditions in the Middle 
East must be created in the interest of all 
countries in the region and of the world 
community. The basic principles of the 
Charter must be asserted and respected, 
in the very same interest. Neither one of 
these imperative demands can be met at 
the expense of the other. The fulfilment 
of one will make it easier to meet the 
other, but to have peace with justice, ad- 
herence to principle and law must be 
given priority and cannot be conditioned. 


“In the present case, efforts to meet 
the two requirements just stated have so 
far been frustrated. The United Nations 
must maintain its position on these re- 
quirements and, in doing so, should be 
entitled to count on the assistance, in the 
complex process of gradual and sensitive 
approach to the objectives, in particular 
of the two Member States directly con- 
cerned, If such assistance is not forth- 





coming, the efforts of the United Nations 
will be caused to fail, to the detriment 
of all. 

“In an organization based on voluntary 
cooperation and respect for the general 
opinion to which the Organization gives 
expression, the responsibility for such a 
failure would fall, not on the Organiza- 
tion, but on those who had denied it the 
necessary cooperation. This responsibility 
extends beyond the immediate issue. It 
may also, in this case, well have to cover 
difficulties, flowing from possible failure, 
for the United Nations to fulfill its vital 
functions under the armistice agreements 
and for the parties to come to grips with 
the wider problems which call for such 
urgent attention. 


Views on Collective Measures 


“The Charter has given to the Security 
Council means of enforcement and the 
right to take decisions with mandatory 
effect. No such authority is given to the 
General Assembly, which can only rec- 
ommend action to Member Governments, 
which, in turn, may follow the recom- 
mendations or disregard them. This is 
also true of recommendations adopted by 
the General Assembly within the frame- 
work of the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolu- 
tion. However, under that resolution the 
General Assembly has certain rights other- 
wise reserved to the Security Council. 
Thus, it can, under that resolution, rec- 
ommend collective measures. In this case, 
also, the recommendation is not compul- 
sory. 

“It seems, in this context, appropriate 
to distinguish between recommendations 
which implement a Charter principle, 
which in itself is binding on Member 
States, and recommendations which, al- 
though adopted under the Charter, do not 
implement any such basic provision. A 
recommendation of the first kind would 
have behind it the force of the Charter, 
to which collective measures recommend- 
ed by the General Assembly could add 
emphasis, without, however, changing the 
legal character of the recommendation. 

“A decision on collective measures re- 
ferring to a recommendation of the sec- 
ond kind, although likewise formally re- 
taining its legal character, would mean 
that the recommendation is recognized 
by the General Assembly as being of 
such significance to the efforts of the 
United Nations as to assimilate it to a 
recommendation expressing an obligation 
established by the Charter. If, in some 
case, collective measures under the ‘Unit- 
ing for Peace’ resolution were to be con- 
sidered, these and other important ques- 
tions of principle would require attention; 
this may also be said of the effect of such 
steps which, while supporting efforts to 
achieve peaceful solutions, may perhaps, 
on the other hand, be introducing new 
elements of conflict.” 

The Secretary-General’s 
cluded: 

“In the situation now facing the Unit- 
ed Nations the General Assembly, as a 
matter of priority, may wish to indicate 
how it desires the Secretary-General to 
proceed with further steps to carry out 
the relevant decisions of the General 
Assembly.” 


report con- 


Israel’s Position on Sharm el-Shekh and Gaza 


fT He text of an aide-mémoire on the 

Israel position on the Sharm el-Sheikh 
area and the Gaza Strip, which had been 
transmitted to Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold by Abba Eban, perma- 
uent representative of Israel to the United 
Nations, was circulated to Members of 
the General Assembly on January 24. It 
was referred to in the Secretary-General’s 
report of the same date (see page 56) 
The text follows: 


A. Background 

1. In conversations between the Sec- 
retary-General and the Israel delegation 
during December 1956 and January 1957 
it was agreed that the discussion of the 
problems of Sharm el-Sheikh and the 
Gaza Strip belonged to the final stage of 
the withdrawal process. There is an in- 
ternational interest involved in the for- 
mer; and the problems inherent in the 
latter are especially complex. 

2. Israel’s approach to these, as to 
other problems, is influenced primarily 
by the policy of belligerency maintained 
by Egypt for several years. This policy 
finds expression in the Egyptian doctrine 
of a “state of war”; in Egypt’s refusal 
to recognize Israel's Charter rights of 
sovereignty, independence and integrity; 
and in the organization by Egypt of hos- 
tile acts including raids, armed attacks, 
and blockade activities in the Suez Canul 
and the Gulf of Aqaba. 

It is clear that Israel’s policy towards 
Egypt must be influenced by Egypt's 
policy towards Israel, since the duties of 
Member States towards each other under 
the Charter are governed by the principle 
of reciprocity. For this reason the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has attempted to elicit 
a definition of Egypt's basic policy to- 
wards Israel. On 4 November 1956 and 
thereafter Israel attempted to clarify 
whether Egypt intends to maintain a state 
of war against Israel; whether she agrees 
to recall fedayeen gangs under her con- 
trol in other territories; whether she will 
suspend the economic boycott and block- 
ade of Israel-bound shipping in the Suez 
Canal; and whether she will agree to 
enter into negotiations with Israel with a 
view to the establishment of peace. 
Egypt's lack of response to these ques- 
tions can only be interpreted as signify- 
ing that Egypt intends to maintain her 
belligerent policy towards Israel on land, 
sea and in the air. 

3. This consideration strengthens Is- 
rael’s concern to ensure that the with- 
drawal of her forces from Egypt should 
not be undertaken in such manner as 
to strengthen the serious likelihood of 
warlike acts against her. 

4. The position would be radically dif- 
ferent if Egypt would agree to a policy 
of simultaneous liquidation of belligerent 
acts. Israel is willing at any time to sign 
a protocol or other instrument for the 


mutual and simultaneous liquidation of 
belligerency; or a non-aggression pact. 


B. The Sharm el-Sheikh Area 


1. The aim is the simultaneous recon- 
ciliation of two objectives—the with- 
drawal of Israel forces, and the guar- 
anteeing of permanent freedom of navi- 
gation, by the prevention of belligerent 
acts against shipping in the Straits of 
Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba, which have 
the character of international waterways 
in which the right of innocent passage 
exists. 

2. The need for accompanying any 
withdrawal of Israel forces by related 
measures for ensuring free navigation 
and the prevention of belligerency is dic- 
tated by the following considerations: 

(a) For six years Egypt imposed il 
legal restrictions on the passage of 
shipping to Elath by the use and threat 
of force, through the establishment of 
gun positions at Sharm el-Sheikh. 

(b) If Egypt were able to re-establish 
her gun positions and to exercise forcible 
restrictions on Israel-bound shipping a 
grave danger would arise to peace and 
security, It is axiomatic that the General 
Assembly cannot intend its resolutions to 
lead, in the course of their implementa- 
tion, to the restoration of an illegal situa- 
tion with a consequent eruption of 
conflict. 

(c) Egypt has not taken any steps to 
comply with the basic decision against 
belligerency and maritime restrictions 
adopted by the Security Council on | 
September 1951. This fact has a direct 
effect on the nature of Israel’s obligations 
towards Egypt and on the need for Is- 
rael to be safeguarded against maritime 
blockade in other waterways. 

(d) Many nations have a legitimate 
interest in the freedom of navigation in 
the Gulf of Aqaba; and in the recent 
discussion of the General Assembly a 
wide consensus of opinion was heard in 
favor of establishing suitable measures 
forthwith for ensuring freedom of 
navigation. 

(e) The deprivations suffered in the 
past, and still being suffered by many 
nations, including Israel, through Egypt’s 
refusal to comply with her international 
obligations in the Suez Canal make it 
imperative to ensure that the blockade is 
never restored to the Gulf of Aqaba. 

3. Egyptian compliance with the deci- 
sion of the Security Council of 1 Sep- 
tember 1951 has legal and chronological 
priority over Israel's duty to fulfil recom- 
mendations in which Egypt has an in- 
terest. Accordingly, Israel formally re- 
quests the Secretary-General to ascertain 
Egypt’s intentions with respect to the 
1951 resolution of the Security Council. 

4. Many delegations which spoke in 
the General Assembly during the recent 
debate raised the possibility that the 


United Nations Emergency Force might 
be so deployed as to contribute to a solu- 
tion of this problem. Some delegations 
invited the Secretary-General to make 
proposals in this connection. 

5. The Government of Israel considers 
that the United Nations Emergency 
Force could be a factor in the solution of 
this problem if the following arrange- 
ments were confirmed and implemented: 

(i) On the withdrawal of Israel forces, 
the positions evacuated along the western 
coast of the Gulf of Aqaba would be 
held by the United Nations Emergency 
Force, as had been the case with other 
areas from which Israel forces have 
withdrawn. 

(ii) It would be the function of the 
United Nations Emergency Force to see 
to it that freedom of navigation was 
maintained and belligerent acts avoided 
in the Gulf of Aqaba and the Straits of 
liran. The prevention of acts of bel- 
ligerency is definitely within the mandate 
of the United Nations Emergency Force. 

(iii) The United Nations Emergency 
Force would remain in the area under 
discussion so long as it has its function 
to prevent any renewal of hostilities. 

(iv) In view of the above considera- 
tions the United Nations Emergency 
Force would maintain its position along 
the western shore of the Gulf of Aqaba 
until another effective means was agreed 
upon between the parties concerned for 
ensuring permanent freedom of naviga- 
tion and the absence of belligerent acts 
in the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf 
of Aqaba, 

(v) Such effective means would be 
deemed to have been found when a peace 
settlement was achieved; or when secure 
freedom of navigation was guaranteed 
by other international instruments to 
which Israel was a party. 


C. The function of the United Nations 
Emergency Force 

1. All the elements in the above pro- 
posals (the withdrawal of forces; the need 
to guarantee free navigation; the assign 
ment of the United Nations Emergency 
Force with the function of preventing 
belligerency; and the need to secure com- 
pliance with the Security Council’s reso- 
lution of 1 September 1951) were ad- 
vocated by many delegations in_ the 
course of the recent General Assembly 
debate. 

2. It is evident that, if the United 
Nations Emergency Force is to develop 
its capacity to help solve this problem, 
more clarity and precision are needed in 
defining its character, its functions and, 
above all, the duration of its tenure and 
the conditions for the terminations of 
its assignments. The need for such pre- 
cision is the more urgent in view of the 
fact that many delegations, including 
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those whose troops compose the force, 
have expressed conflicting views on the 
functions and nature of the force. 


D. The Gaza Strip 

Israel's approach to this question com- 
prises the following considerations: 

(1) The Egyptian occupation of Gaza 
arose out of acts of force committed in 
1948 during an attempt to overthrow a 
recommendation of the General Assem- 
bly, and in defiance of successive cease- 
fire resolutions by the Security Council. 


(2) The area has never been part of 
Egypt, and its inhabitants are not Egyp- 
tian citizens. 

(3) During eight years of occupation 
Egypt used the Gaza Strip solely as a 
springboard for assaults against Israel. 
The notorious fedayeen movement had 
its main centres and recruiting grounds 
in Gaza. As a result of this fact, Gaza 
was the source of constant threats to 
peace and tranquility over a large pro- 
portion of Israel’s territory. 

(4) During the occupation Egypt made 
no attempt to rehabilitate any of Gaza’s 
refugee population or to develop the 
political freedom or economic welfare of 
the permanent residents of the zone. 

(5) At the present time law and order 
prevail in Gaza. Its municipal institutions 
and public utilities are soundly estab- 
lished. Autonomous local government is 
being developed; and numerous economic 
advantages accrue to the zone from the 
association of its economic life with that 
of Israel. A report by a representative 
of the Secretary-General makes it clear 
that hardship and disorder would result 
from the disruption of this pattern of 
growing stability. 

(6) Israel does not seek to annex Gaza 
or to maintain its military forces there. 
On the other hand, Israel is the only 
State which has a direct interest in a 
peaceful, orderly and prosperous Gaza 
Strip. 

In the light of these considerations 
Israel offers the following program for 
study and comment: 


(a) No Israel military forces will re- 





main in the area of the Gaza Strip. 

(b) Israel will continue to supply ad- 
ministrative services including agricul- 
ture, education, health, industry, labor, 
welfare. 

(c) Law and order will be maintained 
by the Israel Police (including local 
police). 

(d) Israel will continue to make avail- 
able and to develop the public utilities 
such as electricity and water. 


(e) Israel will continue to develop 
local administration in towns and vil- 
lages. 

(f) Israel will support the develop- 
ment of means of livelihood for the 
local population of about 80,000, two- 
thirds of whom are unemployed under 
Egyptian administration. 

(g) The necessary functions of security 
and administration are all covered by the 
above proposals. An international mili- 
tary force would not be able effectively 
to undertake the police duties necessary 
to prevent a recrudescence of fedayeen 
activities. Nor would such a force be in 
a position to carry out measures of ad- 
ministration and of economic develop- 
ment for the civilian population. For 
these reasons the entry of UNEF into the 
Gaza area is not envisaged under this 
plan. 


(h) Israel will continue to cooperate 
with the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency in connection with the 
care and maintenance of the refugees. 

(i) Israel will make its full contribu- 
tion towards any United Nations plan 
for the permanent settlement of the refu- 
gees, including those in Gaza. Israel urges 
that such plans be formulated and im- 
plemented as soon as possible. 

(j) In connection with the above mat- 
ters, Israel is ready to work out with the 
United Nations a suitable relationship 
with respect to the Gaza Strip. 


SECOND AIDE-MEMOIRE 


Annexed to the Secretary-General’s 


report of February 11 was another aide- 
mémoire, dated February 4, transmitted 





The General Assembly, 


Recalling its resolutions 997 (ES-1) 
of 2 November 1956, 998 (ES-I) and 
999 (ES-I) of 4 November 1956, 1002 
(ES-1) of 7 November 1956, A/RES/410 
of 24 November 1956 and A/RES/453 
of 19 January 1957, 

1. Deplores the non-compliance of 
Israel to complete its withdrawal behind 
the armistice demarcation line despite 
the repeated requests of the General As- 
sembly; 

2. Calls upon Israel to complete its 
withdrawal behind the armistice demar- 
cation line without further delay. 
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General Assembly Resolutions Adopted February 





to the Secretary-General by Mr. Eban, 
as follows: 

The Government of Israel takes note 
of the adoption by the General Assembly 
of two interrelated resolutions. 

Israel will cooperate with any United 
Nations effort designed to establish peace 
in the area, based on the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 

I am instructed urgently to request the 
Secretary-General to ask the Government 
of Egypt whether Egypt agrees to the 
mutual and full abstention from belliger- 
ent acts, by land, air and sea, on the 
withdrawal of Israel troops. This matter 
is of central importance to all the ques- 
tions at issue. 

In considering the withdrawal schedule, 
I am instructed to refer to the Sharm 
el-Sheikh area, and the related question 
of measures designed to prevent hostile 
acts, such as interference with free navi- 
gation in the Straits of Tiran and in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. The General Assembly 
in its resolution II has recognized “that 
withdrawal of Israel must be followed by 
action which would assure progress 
towards the creation of peaceful con- 
ditions.” 

A renewal of interference with ship- 
ping bound to and from Elath would 
clearly lead to hostilities and thus preju- 
dice the declared objective of United 
Nations resolutions. Accordingly, I am 
instructed to obtain clarification without 
delay, whether, immediately on the with- 
drawal of Israel forces from the Sharm 
el-Sheikh area, units of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force will be stationed 
along the western shore of the Gulf of 
Aqaba in order to act as a restraint 
against hostile acts; and will remain so 
deployed until another effective means is 
agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned for ensuring permanent freedom 
of navigation and the absence of belliger- 
ent acts in the Straits of Tiran and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

A positive response to the above ques- 
tions from all concerned would greatly 
facilitate the early fulfilment of United 
Nations objectives as set forth in the 
United Nations resolutions taken as a 
whole. 











ll 


The General Assembly, 


Having received the report of the 
Secretary-General of 24 January 1957, 

Recognizing that withdrawal by Israel 
must be followed by action which would 
assure progress towards the creation of 
peaceful conditions, 


1. Notes with appreciation the Secre- 
tary-General’s report and the measures 
therein to be carried out upon Israel’s 
complete withdrawal; 

2. Calls upon the Governments of 
Egypt and Israel scrupulously to observe 
the provisions of the General Armistice 
Agreement between Egypt and Israel of 
24 February 1949; 






On The Middle East 


3. Considers that, after full with- 
drawal of Israel from the Sharm el- 
Sheikh and Gaza areas, the scrupulous 
maintenance of the Armistice Agreement 
requires the placing of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force on the Egyptian- 
Israel armistice demarcation line and the 
implementation of other measures as pro- 
posed in the Secretary-General’s report, 
with due regard to the considerations set 
out therein with a view to assist in 
achieving situations conducive to the 
maintenance of peaceful conditions in 
the area; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the parties concerned, 
to take steps to carry out these measures 
and to report, as appropriate, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


United Natons-Eg ypt Agreement Concerning Status of United Nations 


Exchange of Letters Dated 
February 8, 1957, between 
Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Fawzi 


FROM MR. HAMMARSKJOLD 
TO Mr. Fawzi 


| have the honor to refer to the United 
Nations Emergency Force, an organ of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions established in accordance with 
Article 22 of the Charter. I have also 
the honor to refer to Article 105 of the 
Charter of the United Nations which 
provides that the Organization shall en- 
joy in the territory of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of its purposes, 
to the Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations to 
which Egypt acceded on 17 September 
1948, and to the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly providing for the United 
Nations Emergency Force. Having in 
view the provisions of the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations, I wish to propose that 
the United Nations and Egypt should 
make the following ad hoc arrangements 
defining certain of the conditions neces- 
sary for the effective discharge of the 
functions of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force while it remains in Egypt. 


Definitions 


l. The “United Nations Emergency 
Force” (hereinafter referred to as “the 
Force”) consists of the United Nations 
Command established by General Assem- 
bly resolution 1000 (ES-1) of 5 Novem- 
ber 1956 and all military personnel 
placed under the United Nations Com- 
mand by a State Member of the United 
Nations. For the purpose of these ar- 
rangements the term “member of the 
Force” refers to any person, other than 
a person resident in Egypt, belonging to 
the military service of a State serving 
under the Commander of the United 
Nations Emergency Force either on the 
United Nations Command (Headquar- 
ters Staff) or with a national contingent; 
to any civilian placed under the Com- 
mander by the State to which such civil- 
ian belongs. 

2. The “Commander” includes the 
Commander of the United Nations 
Emergency Force and other authorities of 
the Force designated by him, “Egyptian 
authorities” include all national and lo- 
cal, civil and military authorities called 
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upon to perform functions relating to the 
Force under the provisions of these ar- 
rangements, without prejudice to the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the Government 
of Egypt. 

3. “Egyptian citizen” includes a per- 
son of Egyptian citizenship and a person 
resident or present in the territory of 
Egypt other than one associated with the 
Force. 

4. “Participating State” means a Mem- 
ber of the United Nations that con- 
tributes military personnel to the Force. 

5. “Area of operations” includes areas 
where the Force is deployed in the per- 
formance of its functions as defined in 
paragraph 12 of the Second and Final 
Report of the Secretary-General to the 
General Assembly (A/3302), concurred 
in by the General Assembly in paragraph 
2 of resolution 1001 (ES-I); military in- 
stallations or other premises referred to 
in paragraph 19 of these arrangements; 
lines of communication and supply util- 
ized by the Force pursuant to paragraphs 
32 and 33 of these arrangements. 


Respect for Local Law and Conduct Be- 
fitting International Status 


6. Members of the Force and United 
Nations officials serving with the Force 
shall respect the laws and regulations of 
Egypt and shall refrain from any activity 
of a political character in Egypt and from 
any action incompatible with the inter- 
national nature of their duties or incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the present ar- 
rangements. The Commander shall take 
all appropriate measures to ensure the 
observance of these obligations. 


Identification 


7. Members of the Force shall be 
exempt from passport and visa regula- 
tions and immigration inspection and re- 
strictions on entering or departing from 
Egyptian territory. They shall also be ex- 
empt from any regulations governing the 
residence of aliens in Egypt, including 
registration, but shall not be considered 
as acquiring any right to permanent resi- 
dence or domicile in the territory of 
Egypt. For the purpose of such entry 

departure members of the Force will 
be required to have only (a) an indi- 
vidual or collective movement order is- 
sued by the Commander or an appropriate 
authority of the Participating State; and 
(b) a personal identity card issued by 
the Commander under the authority of 
the Secretary-General, except in the case 
of first entry when the personal military 
identity card issued by the appropriate 


Entry and Exit: 


authorities of the Participating State will 
be accepted in lieu of the said Force 
identity card. 

8. Members of the Force may be re- 
quired to present, but not to surrender, 
their identity cards upon demand of an 
appropriate Egyptian authority. Except 
as provided in paragraph 7 of these ar- 
rangements the identity card will be the 
only document required for a member 
of the Force. If, however, it does not 
show the full name, date of birth, rank 
and number (if any), service and photo- 
graph of a member of the Force, such 
member may be required to present like- 
wise the personal military identity card 
or similar document issued by the appro- 
priate’ authorities of the Participating 
State to which he belongs. 

9. If a member of the Force leaves 
the service of the Participating State to 
which he belongs and is not repatriated, 
the Commander shall immediately inform 
the Egyptian authorities, giving such par- 
ticulars as may be required. The Com- 
mander shall similarly inform the Egyp- 
tian authorities of any member of the 
Force who has absented himself for more 
than twenty-one days. If an expulsion 
order against an ex-member of the Force 
has been made, the Commander shall be 
responsible for ensuring that the person 
concerned shall be received within the 
territory of the Participating State con- 
cerned. 


Jurisdiction 


10. The following arrangements re- 
specting criminal and civil jurisdiction 
are made having regard to the special 
functions of the Force and to the in- 
terests of the United Nations, and not 
for the personal benefit of the members 
of the Force. 


Criminal Jurisdiction 


11. Members of the Force shall be 
subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
their respective national States in respect 
of any criminal offences which may be 
committed by them in Egypt. 


Civil Jurisdiction 


12. (a) Members of the Force shall 
not be subject to the civil jurisdiction of 
Egyptian courts or to other legal pro- 
cess in any matter relating to their offi- 
cial duties. In a case arising from a mat- 
ter relating to the official duties of a 
member of the Force and which involves 
a member of the Force and an Egyptian 
citizen, and in other disputes as agreed, 
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the procedure provided in paragraph 
38 (b) shall apply to their settlement. 

(b) In those cases where civil jurisdic- 
tion is exercised by Egyptian courts 
with respect to members of the Force, the 
Egyptian courts and authorities shall 
grant members of the Force sufficient 
opportunity to safeguard their rights. If 
the Commander certifies that a member 
of the Force is unable because of official 
duties or authorized absence to protect 
his interests in a civil proceeding in which 
he is a participant, the Egyptian court 
or authority shall at his request suspend 
the proceeding until the elimination of 
the disability, but for not more than 
ninety days. Property of a member of 
the Force which is certified by the Com- 
mander to be needed by him for the ful- 
filment of his official duties shall be free 
from seizure for the satisfaction of a 
judgment, decision or order, together 
with other property not subject thereto 
under Egyptian law. The personal liberty 
of a member of the Force shall not be 
restricted by an Egyptian court or au- 
thority in a civil proceeding, whether 
to enforce a judgment, decision or order, 
to compel an oath of disclosure, or for 
any other reason. 

(c) In the cases provided for in sub- 
paragraph (b) above, the claimant may 
elect to have his claim dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the procedure set out in 
paragraph 38 (b) of these arrangements. 
Where. a claim adjudicated or an award 
made in favor of the claimant by an 
Egyptian court or the Claims Commis- 
sion under paragraph 38 (b) of these 
arrangements has not been satisfied, the 
Egyptian authorities may, without preju- 
dice to the claimant’s rights, seek the 
good offices of the Secretary-General to 
obtain satisfaction, 


Notification: Certification 

13. If any civil proceeding is instituted 
against a member of the Force before 
any Egyptian court having jurisdiction, 
notification shall be given to the Com- 
mander. The Commander shall certify to 
the court whether or not the proceeding 
is related to the official duties of such 
member. 


Military Police: Arrest: Transfer of Cus- 
tody and Mutual Assistance 


14. The Commander shall take all ap- 
propriate measures to ensure maintenance 
of discipline and good order among 
members of the Force. To this end mili- 
tary police designated by the Commander 
shall police the premises referred to in 
paragraph 19 of these arrangements and 
such areas where the Force is deployed 
in the performance of its functions. Else- 
where such military police shall be em- 
ployed only subject to arrangements with 
the Egyptian authorities and in liaison 
with them and in so far as such em- 
ployment is necessary to maintain disci- 
pline and order among members of the 
Force. For the purpose of this paragraph 
the military police of the Force shall 
have the power of arrest over members 
of the Force. 

15. Military police of the Force may 
take into custody any person on the 
premises referred to in paragraph 19 
who is subject to Egyptian criminal juris- 
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diction, without subjecting him to the or- 
dinary routine of arrest, in order imme- 
diately to deliver him to the nearest 
appropriate Egyptian authorities: (a) 
when so requested by the Egyptian au- 
thorities; or (b) for the purpose of deal- 
ing with any offence or disturbance on 
the premises. 

16. The Egyptian authorities may take 
into custody a member of the Force, 
without subjecting him to the ordinary 
routine of arrest in order immediately to 
deliver him, together with any weapons 
or items seized, to the nearest appropriate 
authorities of the Force: (a) when so 
requested by the Commander; or (b) in 
cases in which the military police of the 
Force are unable to act with the neces- 
sary promptness when a member of the 
Force is apprehended in the commission 
or attempted commission of a criminal 
offence that results or might result in 
serious injury to persons or property, or 
serious impairment of other legally pro- 
tected rights. 

17. When a person is taken into cus- 
tody under (b) of paragraphs 15 and 16, 
the Commander or Egyptian authorities, 
as the case may be, may make a prelimi- 
nary interrogation but may not delay the 
transfer of custody. Following the trans- 
fer of custody, the persons concerned 
shall be made available upon request for 
further interrogation. 

18. The Commander and the Egyptian 
authorities shall assist each other in the 
carrying out of all necessary investiga- 
tions into offences in respect of which 
either or both have an interest, in the 
production of witnesses, and in the col- 
lection and production of evidence, in- 
cluding the seizure of and, in proper 
cases, the handing over of things con- 
nected with an offence. The handing over 
of any such things may be made subject 
to their return within the time specified 
by the authority delivering them. Each 
shall notify the other of the disposition 
of any case in the outcome of which the 
other may have an interest or in which 
there has been a transfer of custody 
under the provisions of paragraphs 15 
and 16 of these arrangements. The Gov- 
ernment of Egypt will ensure the prose- 
cution of persons subject to its criminal 
jurisdiction who are accused of acts in 
relation to the Force or its members 
which, if committed in relation to the 
Egyptian forces or their members, would 
have rendered them liable to prosecu- 
tion. The authorities of the Force will 
take the measures within their power with 
respect to crimes or offences committed 
against Egyptian citizens by members of 
the Force. 


Premises of the Force 

19. The Egyptian Government shall 
provide, in agreement with the Com- 
mander, such areas for headquarters, 
camps, or other premises as may be 
necessary for the accommodation and 
the fulfilment of the functions of the 
Force. Without prejudice to the fact that 
all such premises remain Egyptian terri- 
tory, they shall be inviolable and subject 
to the exclusive control and authority 
of the Commander, who alone may con- 
sent to the entry of officials to perform 
duties on such premises. 


United Nations Flag 


20. The Egyptian Government recog- 
nizes the right of the Force to display 
within Egyptian territory the United Na- 
tions flag on its headquarters, camps, 
posts or other premises, vehicles, vessels 
and otherwise as decided by the Com- 
mander. Other flags or pennants may be 
displayed only in exceptional cases and 
in accordance with conditions prescribed 
by the Commander. Sympathetic con- 
sideration will be given to observations 
or requests of the Egyptian authorities 
concerning this last-mentioned matter. 


Uniform: Vehicle, Vessel and Aircraft 
Markings and Registration: Operating 
Permits 


21. Members of the Force shall nor- 
mally wear the uniform prescribed by 
the Commander. The conditions on 
which the wearing of civilian dress is 
authorized shall be notified by the Com- 
mander to the Egyptian authorities, and 
sympathetic consideration will be given 
to observations or requests of the Egyp- 
tian authorities concerning this matter. 
Service vehicles, vessels and aircraft shall 
carry a distinctive United Nations inden- 
tification mark and license which shall 
be notified by the Commander to the 
Egyptian authorities. Such vehicles, ves- 
sels and aircraft shall not be subject to 
registration and licensing under the laws 
and regulations of Egypt. Egyptian au- 
thorities shall accept as valid, without 
a test or fee, a. permit or license for the 
operation of service vehicles, vessels and 
aircraft issued by the Commander. 


Arms 


22. Members of the Force may pos- 
sess and carry arms while on duty in 
accordance with their orders, The Com- 
mander shall give sympathetic considera- 
tion to requests from the Egyptian au- 
thorities concerning this matter. 


Privileges and Immunities of the Force 


23. The United Nations Emergency 
Force, as a subsidiary organ of the 
United Nations established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, enjoys the status, privil- 
eges and immunities of the Organization 
in accordance with the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. The provisions of Article 
II of the Convention on the Privileges 
and Immunities of the United Nations 
shall also apply to the property, funds 
and assets of Participating States used in 
Egypt in connection with the national 
contingents serving in the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force. Such Partici- 
pating States may not acquire immova- 
ble property in Egypt without agreement 
with the Government of Egypt. The 
Government of Egypt recognizes that 
the right of the Force to import free of 
duty equipment for the Force and pro- 
visions, supplies and other goods for the 
exclusive use of members of the Force, 
members of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat detailed by the Secretary-General 
to serve with the Force, excluding locally 
recruited personnel, includes the right 
of the Force to establish, maintain and 
operate at headquarters, camps and posts, 





service institutes providing amenities for 
the persons aforesaid. The amenities that 
may be provided by service institutes 
shall be goods of a consumable nature 
(tobacco and tobacco products, beer, etc.), 
and other customary articles of small 
value. To the end that duty-free importa- 
tion of the Force may be effected with 
the least possible delay, having regard 
to the interests of the Government of 
Egypt, a mutually satisfactory procedure, 
including documentation, shall be ar- 
ranged between the appropriate authori- 
ties of the Force and the Egyptian cus- 
toms authorities. The Commander shall 
take all necessary measures to prevent 
any abuse of the exemption and to pre- 
vent the sale or resale of such goods to 
persons other than those aforesaid. Sym- 
pathetic consideration shall be given by 
the Commander to observations or re- 
quests of the Egyptian authorities con- 
cerning the operation of service insti- 
tutes. 


Privileges and Immunities of Officials 
and Members of the Force 


24. Members of the United Nations 
Secretariat detailed by the Secretary- 
General to serve with the Force remain 
Officials of the United Nations entitled to 
the privileges and immunities of Articles 
V and VII of the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations, With respect to the locally re- 
cruited personnel of the Force, however, 
the United Nations will assert its right 
only to the immunity concerning official 
acts provided in Section 18 (a) of the 
Convention on the Privileges and Im- 
munities of the United Nations. 

25. The Commander shall be entitled 
to the privileges, immunities and facili- 
ties of Sections 19 and 27 of the Con- 
vention on the Privileges and Immuni- 
ties of the United Nations. Officers serv- 
ing on the United Nations Command 
(the Commander’s Headquarters Staff) 
are entitled to the privileges and immuni- 
ties of Article VI of the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations. Subject to the fore- 
going, the United Nations will claim with 
respect to members of the Force only 
those rights expressly provided in the 
present or supplemental arrangements. 


Members of the Force: Taxation, Cus- 
toms and Fiscal Regulations 


26. Members of the Force shall be 
exempt from taxation on the pay and 
emoluments received from their national 
Governments or from the United Na- 
tions. They shall also be exempt from all 
other direct taxes except municipal rates 
for services enjoyed, and from all regis- 
tration fees and charges. 

27. Members of the Force shall have 
the right to import free of duty their per- 
sonal effects in connection with their 
first taking up their post in Egypt. They 
shall be subject to the Egyptian laws 
and regulations governing customs and 
foreign exchange with respect to personal 
property not required by them by reason 
of their presence in Egypt with the 
Force. Special facilities for entry or exit 
shall be granted by the Egyptian immi- 
gration, customs and fiscal authorities to 


regularly constituted units of the Force 
provided that the authorities concerned 
have been duly notified sufficiently in 
advance. Members of the Force on de- 
parture from Egypt may, notwithstanding 


the foreign exchange regulations, take ; 


with them such funds as the appropriate 
Pay Officer of the Force certifies were 
received in pay and emoluments from 
their respective national Governments or 
from the United Nations and are a 
reasonable residue thereof. Special ar- 
rangements between the Commander and 
the Egyptian authorities shall be made 
for the implementation of the foregoing 
provisions in the interests of the Egyp- 
tian Government and members of the 
Force. 

28. The Commander will cooperate 
with customs and fiscal authorities of 
Egypt and will render all assistance with- 
in his power in ensuring the observance 
of the customs and fiscal laws and regu- 
lations of Egypt by the members of the 
Force in accordance with these or any 
relevant supplemental arrangements. 


Communications and Postal Services 


29. The Force enjoys the facilities. in 
respect to communications provided in 
Article III of the Convention on the 
Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations. The Commander shall have au- 
thority to install and operate a radio 
sending and receiving station or stations 
to connect at appropriate points and ex- 
change traffic with the United Nations 
radio network, subject to the provisions 
of Article 45 of the International Tele- 
communication Convention relating to 
harmful interference. The frequencies on 
which any such station may be operated 
will be duly communicated by the United 
Nations to the appropriate Egyptian au- 
thorities and to the International Fre- 
quency Registration Board. The right of 
the Commander is likewise recognized to 
enjoy the priorities of government tele- 
grams and telephone calls as provided 
for the United Nations in Article 37 and 
Annex 3 of the latter Convention and 
in Article 83 of the Telegraph Regula- 
tions annexed thereto. 

30. The Force shall also enjoy, within 
its area of operation, the right of un- 
restricted communication by radio, tele- 
phone,’ telegraph or any other means, 
and of establishing the necessary facilities 
for maintaining such communications 
within and between premises of the 
Force, including the laying of cables and 
land lines and the establishment of 
fixed and mobile radio sending and re- 
ceiving stations. It is understood that the 
telegraph and telephone cables and lines 
herein referred to will be situated within 
or directly between the premises of the 
Force and the area of operations, and 
that connection with the Egyptian system 
of telegraphs and telephones will be made 
in accordance with arrangements with the 
appropriate Egyptian authorities. 

31. The Government of Egypt recog- 
nizes the right of the Force to make 
arrangements through its own facilities 
for the processing and transport of pri- 
vate mail addressed to or emanating 
from members of the Force. The Gov- 
ernment of Egypt will be informed of the 
nature of such arrangements. No inter- 


ference shall take place with, and no 
censorship shall be applied to, the mail 
of the Force by the Government of 
Egypt. In the event postal arrangements 
applying to private mail of members of 
the Force are extended to operations 
involving transfer of currency, or trans- 
port of packages or parcels from Egypt, 
the conditions under which such opera- 
tions shall be conducted in Egypt will 
be agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment of Egypt and the Commander. 


Freedom of Movement 


32. The Force and its members shall 
enjoy together with service vehicles, ves- 
sels, aircraft and equipment, freedom of 
movement between Force headquarters, 
camps and other premises, within the 
area of operations, and to and from 
points of access to Egyptian territory 
agreed upon or to be agreed upon by the 
Egyptian Government and the Com- 
mander. The Commander will consult 
with the appropriate Egyptian authorities 
with respect to large movements of per- 
sonnel, stores or vehicles on railways or 
roads used for general traffic. The Gov- 
ernment of Egypt recognizes the right 
of the Force and its members to free- 
dom of movement across armistice de- 
marcation lines and other military lines 
in the performance of the functions of 
the Force and the official duties of its 
members. The Egyptian authorities will 
supply the Force with maps and other in- 
formation, including locations of mine 
fields and other dangers and impedi- 
ments, which may be useful in facilitating 
its movements. 


Use of Roads, Waterways, Port Facilities, 
Airfields and Railways 


33. The Force shall have the right to 
the use of roads, bridges, canals and 
other waters, port facilities and airfields 
without the payment of dues, tolls or 
charges either by way of registration or 
otherwise, in the area of operations and 
the normal points of access, except for 
charges that are related directly to serv- 
ices rendered. The Egyptian authorities, 
subject to special arrangements, will give 
the most favorable consideration to re- 
quests for the grant to members of the 
Force of travelling facilities on its rail- 
ways and of concessions with regard to 
fares, 


Water, Electricity and Other Public Utili- 
ties. 


34. The Force shall have the right to 
the use of water, electricity and other 
public utilities at rates not less favorable 
to the Force than those to comparable 
consumers. The Egyptian authorities will, 
upon the request of the Commander, 
assist the Force in obtaining water, elec- 
tricity and other utilities required, and in 
the case of interruption or threatened in- 
terruption of service, will give the same 
priority to the needs of the Force as to 
essential Government services. The Force 
shall have the right where necessary to 
generate, within the premises of the 
Force either on land or water, electricity 
for the use of the Force, and to transmit 
and distribute such electricity as required 
by the Force. 
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Egyptian Currency 


35. The Government of Egypt will, if 
requested by the Commander, make 
available to the Force, against reimburse- 
ment in U.S. dollars, Swiss francs or 
other currency mutually acceptable, Egyp- 
tian currency required for the use of 
the Force, including the pay of the mem- 
bers of the national contingents, at the 
rate of exchange most favorable to the 
Force that is officially recognized by the 
Government of Egypt. 


Provisions, Supplies and Services 


36. The Egyptian authorities will, 
upon the request of the Commander, as- 
sist the Force in obtaining equipment, 
provisions, supplies and other goods and 
services required from local sources for 
its subsistence and operation. Sympa- 
thetic consideration will be given by the 
Commander in purchases on the local 
market to requests or observations of 
Egyptian authorities in order to avoid 
any adverse effect on the local economy. 
Members of the Force and United Na- 
tions officials may purchase locally goods 
necessary for their own consumption, 
and such services as they need, under 
conditions not less favorable than for 
Egyptian citizens. If members of the 
Force and United Nations officials 
should require medical or dental facili- 
ties beyond those available within the 
Force, arrangements shall be made with 
the appropriate Egyptian authorities un- 
der which such facilities may be made 
available. The Commander and the ap- 
propriate local authorities will cooperate 
with respect to sanitary services. The 
Commander and the Egyptian authorities 
shall extend to each other the fullest 
cooperation in matters concerning health, 
particularly with respect to the control 
of communicable diseases in accordance 
with international conventions; such co- 
operation shall extend to the exchange 
of relevant information and statistics. 


Locally Recruited Personnel 


37. The Force may recruit locally 
such personnel as required. The Egyptian 
authorities will, upon the request of the 
Commander, assist the Force in the re- 
cruitment of such personnel. Sympathetic 
consideration will be given by the Com- 
mander in the recruitment of local per- 
sonnel to requests or observations of 
Egyptian authorities in order to avoid 
any adverse effect on the local economy. 
The terms and conditions of employment 
for locally recruited personnel shall be 
prescribed by the Commander and shall 
generally, to the extent practicable, fol- 
low the practice prevailing in the lo- 
cality. 


Settlement of Disputes or Claims 


38. Disputes or claims of a private 
law character shall be settled in accord- 
ance with the following provisions: 

(a) The United Nations shall make 
provisions for the appropriate modes 
of settlement of disputes or claims 
arising out of contract or other dis- 
putes or claims of a private law char- 
acter to which the United Nations is 
a party other than those covered in 
subparagraphs (b) and (c) following. 
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(b) Any claim made by 
(i) an Egyptian citizen in 

respect of any damages 
alleged to result from an 
act or omission of a 
member of the Force re- 
lating to his official 
duties; 
the Government of 
Egypt against a member 
of the Force; or 
the Force or the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt against 
one another that is not 
covered by paragraphs 
39 or 40 of these ar- 
rangements, 

shall be settled by a Claims Com- 

mission established for that purpose. 

One member of the Commission shall 

be appointed by the Secretary-General, 

one member by the Government of 

Egypt and a chairman jointly by the 

Secretary-General and the Govern- 

ment of Egypt. If the Secretary-Gen- 

eral and the Government of Egypt fail 
to agree on the appointment of a chair- 
man, the President of the International 

Court of Justice shall be asked by 

either to make the appointment. An 

award made by the Claims Commis- 
sion against the Force or a member 
thereof or against the Government of 

Egypt shall be notified to the Com- 

mander or the Egyptian authorities, as 

the case may be, to make satisfaction 
thereof. 

(c) Disputes concerning the terms 
of employment and conditions of 
service of locally recruited personnel 
shall be settled by administrative pro- 
cedure to be established by the Com- 
mander, 

39. All differences between the United 
Nations and Egypt arising out of the in- 
terpretation or application of these ar- 
rangements which involve a question of 
principle concerning the Convention on 
the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the procedure of Section 
30 of the Convention. 

40. All other disputes between the 
United Nations and Egypt concerning the 
interpretation or application of these ar- 
rangements which are not settled by 
negotiation or other agreed mode of 
settlement shall be referred for final 
settlement to a Tribunal of three arbitra- 
tors, one to be named by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, one by 
the Government of Egypt, and an umpire 
to be chosen jointly by the Secretary- 
General and the Government of Egypt. 
If the two parties fail to agree on the 
appointment of the umpire within one 
month of the proposal of arbitration by 
one of the parties, the President of the 
International Court of Justice shall be 
asked by either party to appoint an um- 
pire. Should a vacancy occur for any 
reason, the vacancy shall be filled within 
thirty days by the method laid down in 
this paragraph for the original appoint- 
ment. The Tribunal shall come into 
existence upon the appointment of the 
umpire and at least one of the other 
members of the Tribunal. Two members 
of the Tribunal shall constitute a quorum 
for the performance of its functions, and 


for all deliberations and decisions of the 
Tribunal a favorable vote of two mem- 
bers shall be sufficient. 
Liaison 

41. The Commander and the Egyptian 
authorities shall take appropriate meas- 
ures to ensure close and _ reciprocal 
liaison. 
Deceased Members: Disposition of Per- 

sonal Property 

42. The Commander shall have the 
right to take charge of and dispose of 
the body of a member of the Force who 
dies in Egyptian territory, and may dis- 
pose of his personal property after the 
debts of the deceased person incurred 
in Egyptian territory and owing to Egyp- 
tian citizens have been settled. 


Supplemental Arrangements 


43. Supplemental details for the 
carrying out of these arrangements shall 
be made as required between the Com- 
mander and appropriate Egyptian au- 
thorities designated by the Government 
of Egypt. 


Effective Date and Duration 


44. Upon acceptance of this proposal 
by your Government, the present letter 
and your reply will be considered as 
constituting an agreement between the 
United Nations and Egypt that shall be 
deemed to have taken effect as from 
the date of the arrival of the first ele- 
ment of the Force in Egypt, and shall 
remain in force until the departure of 
the Force from Egypt. The effective date 
that the departure has occurred shall be 
defined by the Secretary-General and the 
Government of Egypt. The provisions of 
paragraphs 38, 39 and 40 of these ar- 
rangements, relating to the settlement of 
disputes, however, shall remain in force 
until all claims arising prior to the date 
of termination of these arrangements, 
and submitted prior to or within three 
months following the date of termination, 
have been settled. 


FrRoM Mr. Fawzi 
TO Mr. HAMMARSKJOLD 


I have the honor to refer to your letter 
of 8 February 1957 in which you have 
proposed that Egypt and the United Na- 
tions should make the ad hoc arrange- 
ments contained therein which define 
certain of the conditions necessary for 
the effective discharge of the functions 
of the United Nations Emergency Force 
while it remains in Egypt. Recalling the 
declaration of the Government of Egypt 
that, when exercising its sovereign powers 
on any matter concerning the presence 
and functioning of the United Nations 
Emergency Force, it would be guided, 
in good faith, by its acceptance of the 
General Assembly resolution of 5 No- 
vember 1956, I have the pleasure to 
advise you in the name of the Govern- 
ment of Egypt of its full agreement on, 
and its acceptance of, the terms of your 
letter. 

The Government of Egypt agrees, 
furthermore, that your letter and this 
reply will be considered as constituting 
an agreement between Egypt and the 
United Nations. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


(Continued from page 37) 


the treaty establishing the Community and then came 
to the Contracting Parties and negotiated a waiver 
from the most-favored nation clause and from certain 
other obligations in the General Agreement, in order 
to enable them to put the treaty into operation. As a 
result of these negotiations, there are regular annual 
consultations between the six countries which are mem- 
bers of the Coal and Steel Community and the Contract- 
ing Parties. Through these consultations a lot of the sus- 
picions and misgivings, doubts and misunderstandings, 
which otherwise would necessarily hang over the Coal 
and Steel Community, have been discussed and resolved. 

At the last GATT session, in November 1956, the 
Contracting Parties were seized of the plans being 
worked out to extend the Coal and Steel Community 
into a full common market, possibly supplemented by 
a wider European free trade area. An assurance of 
great importance was given by the six countries con- 
cerned that they would submit the treaty which would 
establish the common market to the Contracting Parties 
before it went to their respective parliaments for ratifi- 
cation. 


GATT’s Position Summarized 


It can, I think, be confidently asserted that GATT 
has come to have a continuous and powerful influence 
on national policies. 

The principal beneficiary of the activities of GATT 
is the consumer, perhaps the least recognized of all 
the social groupings. 

There is also a much wider acceptance today of the 
basic philosophy of the General Agreement. The Agree- 
ment is, therefore, less widely regarded as an expression 
of theory and doctrine. It is becoming increasingly ac- 


cepted as a practical and useful institution based on 
experience and realism. 

The “complaints procedures” have introduced a de- 
sirable degree of order in the trade relationships of 
the contracting parties. 

The periodical sessions cf the Contracting Parties 
have bred a habit of round-table consultation in trade 
matters. This habit of consultation and the practical 
experience of consultation in time breeds a wider un- 
derstanding of the essential interdependence of the 
trading community. 

There is much, therefore, on the credit side of the 
ledger. 

We should, however, be cautious in assessing the 
degree of progress achieved in fact. The last few years 
have, in the main and in many countries, been years 
of expanding trade and growing prosperity. The 
climate has, therefore, been propitious for developing 
a system of international trade cooperation. The time 
for testing the solidity of what has been built up will 
come when the going is less good. 

What we should be striving for now is to build up 
a system and habit of consultation which will be able 
to stand the test of less favorable conditions and pro- 
vide a sure safeguard against a return to the destruc- 
tive nationalistic economic policies which deepened the 
1929-31 economic crisis to such tragic proportions. 
That is the principal importance of the early ratification 
of the Agreement establishing the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. It will be a clear and open sign 
that governments intend that the present procedures 
and habit of negotiation, consultation and conciliation 
are to be a permanent feature of international trad- 
ing relationships. 
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Canada and the 
United Nations 


HERE are few countries that 

have more reason than Canada 
to appreciate the inescapable con- 
nection between international organ- 
ization and the national interest, 
states the foreword to the most re- 
cent book published in a series of 
national studies on international or- 
ganization sponsored by the Carne- 


gie Endowment for International 
Peace and, in this case, by the Ca- 
nadian Institute of International 
A ffairs 

The title of the book is Canada 
and the United Nations, and _ its 
authors are Professor F. H. Soward, 
head of the Department of History 
and Director of International Studies 
at the University of British Colum- 
bia, and Edgar McInnis, President 
of the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and formerly Pro- 
fessor of History at the University 
of Toronto, with the assistance of 
Walter O’Hearn, representative of 
the Montreal Star at the United Na- 
tions from its inception until 1954. 

“In this atomic age, even 
[Canada’s] fortunate geographical 
situation gives only relative security 
at best,” the foreword continues, 
“and her safety is bound up ulti- 
mately with that of the other demo- 
cratic nations whose ideals and 
interests she shares. 

“Her prosperity and progress are 
similarly bound up with world eco- 
nomic stability, without which she 
cannot sustain the high volume of 
external trade that is essential to 
the maintenance of the Canadian 
standard of living. 

“As a nation richly endowed with 
natural with advanced 
technical skills and high produc- 
tive capacities, she is called on to 


resources, 
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make a substantial contribution to 
the common cause when security is 
threatened or stability is in ques- 
tion; yet she remains a nation of 
the second or third rank whose in- 
fluence on vital decisions in these 
fields is not necessarily proportion- 
ate to her efforts.” 

Thus were outlined the basic con- 
siderations which had shaped the 
study, the objective of which, stated 
Mr. McInnis, was to examine the 
Canadian attitudes and policies to- 
ward the United Nations, and to 
assess the place that can be attrib- 
uted to the United Nations in the 
light of Canadian experience. 

For this purpose, he added, it 
was felt necessary to consider cer- 
tain other aspects of international 
organization in order that the role 
of the United might be 
placed in perspective. Hence the 
authors included a discussion of 
NATO as an alternative approach to 
security, and of the Colombo Plan 
as a significant feature of Canada’s 
policy with respect to the under- 
developed countries. 


Nations 


No attempt was made at a de- 
tailed examination of Canada’s rec- 
ord in the specialized agencies or 
her attitude toward the International 
Court of Justice. On those matters 
the aim was not to provide a chron- 
ological account, but simply to illus- 
trate the attitudes toward the broad 
aspects of United Nations activities 
of which such agencies are a part. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. 
259 pages; published by the Man- 
hattan Publishing Company, 225 
Lafayette Street, New York 12, 
N. Y.; sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International 

Peace and the Canadian Institute 


of International Affairs; one of a 
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series of more than twenty na- 
tional studies on international or- 
Price $3 
Manhattan Publishing Company; 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 
Nijhof Bokhandel, 
Netherlands. 


ganization, from the 


Canada; and 
The Hague, 


Three Promises to You 


hema LEAF, author of the be- 
loved Ferdinand the Bull and 
of several entertaining, educational 
books for children such as Reading 
Can Be Fun, Grammar Can Be Fun, 
Arithmetic Can Be Fun, Manners 
Can Be Fun, now tells the six-to- 
ten-year-olds about the United Na- 
tion in Three Promises to You. 

The meaning and purposes of the 
United Nations are explained in 
terms of three “promises” which 
have been made to the people of 
the world. “When you know those 
three promises,” Mr. Leaf tells his 
young readers, “You will under- 
stand why there is a United Nations 
and what it means to YOU.” 

Illustrated with a photograph or 
two and with many black and white 
line drawings in the familiar, decep- 
tively child-like Leaf style, the book 
has a foreword by Ahmed Bokhari, 
Under-Secretary of the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Infor- 
mation. 

The book is published in coop- 
eration with that, Department. In 
addition to the regular trade edition, 
a special paperbound edition is 
available to visitors at the United 
Nations Bookshop. 


THREE Promises TO You. By 
Munroe Leaf. J. P. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, New 
York, 1957. Cloth, $2; paper, $1. 





The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


THE KASHMIR QUESTION 

The United Nations has been seek- 
ing, since January 1948, a basis for the 
settlement of the problem of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. Periodically 
reports on these efforts were submitted 
to the Security Council. The following 
are some of the main reports. 


Security CounciL, OFFICIAL REC- 
ORDS, THIRD YEAR, SUPPLEMENT 
FOR NOVEMBER 1948. /44 pp. Price: 
$7.50, 11/-, Sw. fr. 6.00. 


The first report (S/1100) of the 
United Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan covering the period of 
the Commission’s activities from the 
date of its first meeting in Geneva on 
June 15, 1948, to the date of its de- 
parture from the Indian subcontinent 
on September 22, 1948, was published 
in this supplement. 


Security CounciL, OFFICIAL REC- 
orRDs, FOURTH YEAR, SUPPLEMENT 
FOR JANUARY 1949. 66 pp. Price: 
60¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 2.50. 


The second interim report (S' 1196) 
of the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan, covering the pe- 
riod of the Commission’s activities 
from the date of its return to Geneva 
on September 25, 1948, to January 
5, 1949, appears in this supplement. 


Security Councit, OFFICIAL REc- 
ORDS, FOURTH YEAR, SPECIAL Sup- 
PLEMENT No. 7. 204 pp. Price: 
$2.00, 15/-, Sw. fr. 8.00. 


This is the third interim report of 

the United Nations Commission for 
India and Pakistan, covering the period 
February 5, 1949, to December 5, 
1949, 
Security Councit, OFFICIAL REC- 
oRDS, FIFTH YEAR, SUPPLEMENT 
FOR JANUARY—May 1950. 35 pp. 
Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 


This supplement contains the report 
(S/1354) of General A. G. L. Mce- 
Naughton, of Canada, after his in- 
formal meeting with the representa- 
tives of India and of Pakistan. 


OFFICIAL REc- 
SUPPLEMENT 


COUNCIL. 
FirtTH YEAR, 


SECURITY 
ORDS, 
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DECEMBER 1950. 
$2.00, 15/-, Sw. fr. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
189 pp. Price 
8.00. 

The report (S 1791) of Sir Owen 
Dixon, first United Nations Repre- 
sentative for India and Pakistan, ap- 
pears in this supplement. 


Security CouNciIL, OFFICIAL REC- 
ORDS, SIXTH YEAR, SPECIAL SUPPLE- 
MENT No. 2. 38 pp. Price: 30¢, 2/-, 
Sw. fr. 1.20. 


his is the first report (S/2375) to 
the Security Council by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, United Nations Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan. 


SECURITY COUNCIL, OFFICIAL REC- 
ORDS, SEVENTH YEAR, SPECIAL SuP- 
PLEMENT No. |. 37 pp. Price: 30¢, 
B/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 


Second report (8/2448) by Dr. 


Frank P. Graham. 


Security Councit, OFFICIAL REC- 
ORDS, SEVENTH YEAR, SPECIAL SuP- 
PLEMENT No. 2. 48 pp. Price: 40¢, 
3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


The third and fourth reports (S 
2611 and §/2783) by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham comprise this supplement. 


Security CouNciL, OFFICIAL REC- 
ORDS, EIGHTH YEAR, SPECIAL SuP- 
PLEMENT No. |. 23 pp. Price: BE¢, 
1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


This is the fifth report (S/2967) by 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan. 


THEY SAW TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


EIGHTH REPORT OF THE TECHNICAI 
ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE. /04 pp. 
Official Records, Economic and So- 
cial Council, Twenty-second Session, 
Supplement No. 5. Price: $1.00, 7/-, 
Sw. fr. 4.00. 


The progress and developments of 
the Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance for Economic Development 
throughout the world during 1955 are 
described. The report also contains 
some details of activities to be under- 
taken in 1956 and brief indications of 
plans for 1957 


SEEDS OF PROGRESS: STORIES OF TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE. 48 pp. U.N. 


Sales No. 1955 14.28. Price: 30¢, 2 - 
Sw. fr. 1.20. 


A collection of stories depicting the 
typical work and interesting experi- 
ences of international experts in 
different lands. These illustrated stories 
reflect the diverse nature of technical 
assistance. 


POOLING SKILLS FOR HUMAN PROG- 
RESS. 38 pp. U.N. Sales No. 1956. 
1.18. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 0.50. 
The why, what and how of United 

Nations technical simply 

explained. 


assistance 


TECHNIQUES FOR TOMORROW: INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION IN TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE. 36 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1956.11.25. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. 
fr. 0.50. 


Illustrated stories which are typical 
of the nearly 1,000 technical assist- 
ance projects being carried out by the 
United Nations today. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY REPEATS CALL 
FOR ISRAEL'S WITHDRAWAL 

Verbatim and summary records of 
United Nations discussions are pub- 
lished as soon as possible after the 
completion of each Council or Gen- 
eral Assembly session. The records of 
the discussion on the “Question of the 
Situation in the Middle East” in late 
1956, as well as the debates held in 
earlier years, can be obtained from all 
United Nations sales agents. 

The Security Council discussions 
from September 26 to November 5, 
1956, can be obtained by requesting 
Security Council, Official Records, 
Tenth Year, 734th-75Ist and 755th 
meetings. 

The records of the first emergency 
special General Assembly session, No- 
vember 1-10, 1956, are available in 
the following two publications: 
PLENARY MEETINGS AND ANNEXES OF 

THE FIRST EMERGENCY SPECIAL SES- 

SION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

NoveMBER 1-10, 1956. /86 pp. 

Price: $1.75, 12/6, Sw. fr. 7.50. 


SUPPLEMENT No. |. RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY DURING ITS FIRST EMERGENCY 
SPECIAL SESSION, NOVEMBER 1-10, 
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1956. 4 pp. Price: 10¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 
0.40, 


Discussions in the Eleventh Session 
of the General Assembly will be pub- 
lished shortly after the completion of 
the session. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF GATT AND 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


WHAT GATT IS AND WHAT GATT HAS 
DONE. Mimeographed, 18 pp. Pub- 
lished by GATT, Geneva. 

The origins, background and activi- 
ties of the General Agreement on 

Tariffs and Trade. 


Basic INSTRUMENTS AND SELECTED 
DOCUMENTS. 2 volumes and 4 sup- 
plements. Published by GATT, Ge- 
neva. Price: Vol. I, $1.50, Vol. 1 
(revised), $1.00; Vol. IH, $2.00; 
Supp. 1, $1.50; Supp. 2, $1.50; 
Supp. 3, $2.00; Supp. 4, $1.50. 


Volume I contains the present op- 
erative text of the General Agreement, 
the Annecy and Torquay Protocols, 
the Protocol of Provisional Applica- 
tion, and the Final Acts of Geneva 
and Torquay. It also contains the 


UNITED NATIONS 


MARCH 4-6 Ecosoc: CouNcIL COMMIT- 
TEE ON NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. Headquarters. 


The Committee will meet in closed 
session to consider applications 
and re-applications of NGo’s for 
consultative status. 


MARCH 5-7 COMMITTEE ON SOUTH WEST 
AFRICA. Headquarters. 


The Committee will determine its 
work program and screen peti- 
tions. 


MARCH 14-MAY 1 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
Headquarters. 

Nineteenth session. Provisional 
agenda includes: examination of 
annual reports of Administering 
Authorities for 1955 on the Trust 
Territories of Tanganyika, Ruan- 
da-Urundi, Cameroons and Togo- 
land under British administration, 
Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration; examina- 
tion of petitions; Administrative 
Unions affecting Trust Territories; 
the future of Togoland under 
British administration. 


MARCH 18-APRIL 5 COMMISSION ON THE 
STaTUS OF WOMEN. Headquarters. 
Eleventh session. Provisional agen- 
da includes: political rights of 
women; access of women to edu- 
cation; equal pay for equal work; 
economic opportunities for wom- 
en; nationality of married wom- 
en; status of women in private 
law; tax legislation affecting mar- 
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Rules of Procedure for Sessions of the 
Contracting Parties, Procedures for 
Tariff Negotiations, and lists of all 
Protocols and the signatories thereto. 
Volume I (revised) contains the text 
of the Agreement as it will be after 
the amendments drawn up at the Ninth 
Session enter into force; it also con- 
tains the text of the Agreement on the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation. 

Volume II contains selected Deci- 
sions, Declarations, Resolutions, Rul- 
ings and Reports of the Contracting 
Parties, as well as Reports of Work- 
ing Parties. 


The Four Supplements to the Basic 
Instruments contain Decisions, Reso- 
lutions, Recommendations and Work- 
ing Party Reports. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 1955. 230 pp. 
Published by GATT, Geneva. Price: 
$1.50. 

Each year the GATT secretariat pub- 
lishes an annual report, the contents 
of which follow the same general pat- 
tern. This is the latest in the series. 
Part I of the report analyzes the main 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


ried women workers; technical 
assistance programs in relation to 
the status of women and advisory 
services in the field of human 


rights, 


MARCH 25-APRIL 5 ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGET- 
ARY QuEsTIONS. WHO, Geneva, 

Will consider administrative and 
budgetary coordination between 
the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies with particular 
reference to the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance. 


APRIL 1-12 INTERIM COORDINATING CoM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL COMMOD- 
ITY ARRANGEMENTS. Geneva. 


APRIL 1-26 COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS. Geneva. 
Thirteenth session. 


APRIL 2-8 INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE. 
Geneva. 


APRIL 5-18 UNITED NaTIONS JoINT STAFF 
PENSION BoaRD. Geneva. 
Eighth session. 


APRIL 8-13 TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BoarD. 
Headquarters. 


Thirty-eighth session. 


APRIL 8-15 UNITED NaTIONS CHILDREN’S 
FUND: EXECUTIVE BOARD AND PRo- 
GRAM COMMITTEE. Headquarters. 


APRIL 8-18 SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE ON 
THE EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION. 
Geneva. 








changes in the structure and develop- 
ment of international trade on a 
worldwide basis. Part II examines 
commercial policy in the period under 
review, including such matters as 
changes in customs tariffs,, quantita- 
tive restrictions, export promotion 
schemes and trade agreements. In Part 
III the work of the Contracting Parties 
to GATT is summarized. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE News BULLE- 
TIN. Monthly. Published by GATT, 
Geneva. Annual subscription: $3.00, 
20/-, Sw. fr. 12.00. 


The Bulletin is primarily a record 
of news reports on items related to the 
operation of the General Agreement. 
It provides information concerning de- 
velopments in commercial policy on a 
worldwide basis. It lists changes in 
customs tariffs, import duties and ex- 
port duties and quantitative controls on 
imports and exports; and it reproduces 
official communications from the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community. A 
specimen copy with a_ subscription 
form can be obtained from GatT1 
Headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland. 





APRIL 10-12 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
Questions. WMO, Geneva. 

APRIL 16-MAY 3. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CounciL, Headquarters. 
Twenty-third session. 

APRIL 23-MAY 3. ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
Questions, FAO, Rome. 


APRIL 23-JUNE 28 INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION, Geneva. 
Ninth session. 
APRIL 24-26 PREPARATORY COMMITTEE 


OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON COORDINATION. Geneva. 


Thirty-second session. 
APRIL 29-MAY 31 COMMISSION ON Nar- 
cotic Drucs, Headquarters. 
Twelfth session. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MARCH 4-8 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: GrRoUP OF CUSTOMS EX- 
PERTS. Geneva. 


MARCH 7-15 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON RIVER 
Law, Geneva, 


MARCH 15 CoAL COMMITTEE: GROUP OF 
EXPERT ON PRODUCTION. Geneva. 


MARCH 18 COAL COMMITTEE: COAL 
TRADE SUBCOMMITTEE, Geneva. 


MARCH 18-22 INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE: Ad hoc WORKING PARTY 
ON CONTRACT PRACTICES IN_ ENGI- 
NEERING. Geneva. 
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MARCH 19-20 ( \L COMMITTEE. Geneva 


MARCH 25-29 CONFERENCE OF Et 
STATISTICIANS: WORKIN 
GENERAL ECONOMK 


ROPEAN 
G;ROUP ON 


CENSUSES. Ge 


MARCH 25-29 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE WoORKING PARTY ON CON 
STRUCTION OF VEHICLES 


Geneva 


APRIL 1-12 COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTUR 
Al PROBLEMS Ad hoc WORKING 
PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF CON 
DITIONS OF SALE FOR CEREALS, Geneva 


APRIL 15-18 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS: WORKING GROUP ON 
INDICATORS OF SHORT-TERM ECONOMK 
(CHANGES. Geneva 


APRIL 24-26 STEEL COMMITTEE 

APRIL 29-30 INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON INTER 
NATIONAL PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
SERVICES BY ROAD. Geneva. 

APRIL 29-MAY 15 ECONOMIC COMMISSION 


FoR Europe. Gereva 
Twelfth session. 


Geneva 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


MARCH 7-15 COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY 
AND Trade. Bangkok, 
Ninth session 


MARCH 18-28 ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

FOR ASIA AND THE Far East, Bangkos 

Thirteenth session Provisional! 

agenda includes: tenth anniversary 

review; economic situation § in 

Asia; reports of committees; ac 

tivities in the field of flood control 

and water resources development 

and in the field of food and agri 
culture 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 
MARCH 25 CENTRAL AMERICAN STATISTI 
CAI COORDINATION SUBCOMMITTEE 


Guatemala 


Third 


MARCH (tentative CENTRAI 
TRADE SUBCOMMITTEE 
Nicaragua 


Fourth meeting 


meeting 


AMERICAN 


Tegucigalpa 


MARCH or APRIL CENTRAI AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL INI 
rives. San Salvador 


Second meeting 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


ito 
INLAND TRANSPORT COM 
Hamburg 
Agenda includes: gener 
nethods of improving organiza 
ion of work and output in ports 


labor inspection of road transport 


MARCH 11-23 
MITTEI 


report 


MARCH 18-23 JOINT ILO/WHO COMMIT 
TEE ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY ANI 
HEALTH. Geneva 


Agenda includes 
training of physicians in the field 
of occupational health; scope and 
organization of occupational 
health institutes; criteria for the 
recording of medical causes of 
absenteeism by occupational health 
services 

MARCH 25-APRIL 5 COMMITTEI 

Forcep LaBor. Geneva 
Fourth session 


Third session 
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MARCH 25-APRIL 6 COMMITTEE OF EX 
PERTS ON THE APPLICATION OF CON 
VENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Geneva 
T'wenty-seventh session 
APRIL 1-13 


SALARIED 
SION Al 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYEES AND PROFES 
WorKERS, Geneva 


Fourth session 


APRIL 11-19 TRIPARTITE WORKING PARTY 
ON WaGes, Hours OF WORK AND 
MANNING ON BoarD SHIP. Geneva 


APRIL 24-MAY 4 NINTH INTERNATIONAI 
CONFERENCE OF LABOR STATISTICIANS 
Geneva 


FAO 


MARCH 4-6 FAO/ECE STUDY GROUP ON 
THE APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO 
Forest Work. Geneva. 


MARCH 4-16 COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 
Rome 
Seventh session 
MARCH 7-8 COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 


WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Rome 


MARCH 7-15 FAO/ECE TRAINING CENTRI 
FoR Time Stupy EXPerTs IN For 
ESTRY WorK. Zurich 


MARCH 11-15 id hoc 
MENTAL MEETING ON 
COARSE GRAINS. Rome 


MARCH 18-29 COMMITTEE ON COMMODI 
TY PROBLEMS. Rome 


INTER-GOVERN 
WHEAT AND 


T'wenty-eighth session 


MARCH 25-29 MEETING OF FAO WORKING 
PARTY ON MEDITERRANEAN PASTURE 
AND FoppeER DEVELOPMENT. Tel 
4{vi\ 


MARCH 28-29 MEETING OF THE EURO 


PEAN COMMISSION FOR THE CONTROI 
or Foot aND MouTH Disease. Rome 


MARCH-JULY VETERINARY TRAINING CEN 
TRE. Denmar 


MARCH-DECEMBER 
CsOVERNMENT 
ARTIPICIAI 
MAL HEALTH 


JOINT FAO/SWEDISH 
TRAINING CENTRE ON 
INSEMINATION AND ANI 
Stockholm. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE ON 
Bonn 


APRIL 1-13 
RURAL LIF! 


APRIL 2-3 SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON OB 
SERVER STATUS. Rome 


APRIL 8-13 
AGRICULTURI 
AGRICULTURAI 


EUROPEAN COMMITTEE ON 
SUBCOMMISSION ON 
RESEARCH. Paris, 
APRIL 22-MAY 1 INTERNATIONAL POPLAR 
COMMISSION. Paris 
Ninth 


Poplar Congress 


session and International 


APRIL 23-26 FAO/ECE STUDY GROUP ON 
MULTILINGUAL GLOSSARY OF Fores? 


Work SCIENCE. Geneva 


APRIL 24-MAY 4 (QUALITY CONTROL O! 
Mitk Propucts. Weihenstephan 


UNESCO 


MARCH 4-9 SYMPOSIUM ON 
SCOP! ORGANIZATION AND Ft 
NERVE CELLS (in collabora 
th the Latin America Scienti 
eration Office). Caracas. 


SUBMICRO 
NCTION 


THE 


MARCH 4-13 COMMITTEE OfF EXPERTS 
ON THE PROTECTION OF PERFORMERS 
RECORDERS AND BROADCASTERS, Monte 
Carl 


MARCH 7-8 (COMMITTEE IN BIOLOGICAI 
ABSTRACTING OF THE INTERNATIONAI 
UNCII or SCIENTIFK UNIONS 

Paris 


MARCH 8-9 (tentative) MEETING OF THI 
HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE. Paris 
I'wenty-second session 


MARCH 11-15 id hoc COMMITTEE of 
rHE EXECUTIVE BoarD. Paris. 


MARCH 14-16 WORKING GROUP ON PRO 
DUCTIVITY IN MARINE BIOLOGY (con 
vened by the Latin America Science 
Cooperation Office). Montevideo 


MARCH 18-28 
Paris 


MARCH 21-22 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
ryPr CULTURE COLLECTIONS (con 
vened by the Latin America Science 
Cooperation Office). Montevideo. 

MARCH 24-30 MEETING OF EXPERTS TO 
STUDY THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMINA 
TIONS ON EDUCATION. Hambure 


UNESCO EXECUTIVE BoarRD 


ICAO 


MARCH 12 AIR ROUTES 
AND GROUND AIDS (AGA) 
Montreal 

Sixth session 

MARCH 29-APRIL 18 


Thirtieth session 


AERODROMES 
DIVISION 


Councit. Montreal 


wMo 


MARCH 15-30 WORKING GROUPS ON NET 
WORKS Of THE (COMMISSION FOR 
SYNOPTIC METEOROLOGY (CSM). Place 
not yet fixed 


Agenda includes: establishment of 
quantitative criteria for deter- 
mining the desirable spatial dis 
tribution of and time interval be 
tween observations for various 
purposes; examination of scienti 
fic and general considerations, 
and of practical considerations of 
the accuracy of both instrumental 
and non-instrumental observa 


tions 


WorKING GROUP ON METEORO 
LOGICAI TELECOMMUNICATIONS Of 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATION VI (EUROPE) 
Place not yet fixed 


APRIL 


Agenda includes: examination of 
the position of the exchange of 
basic meteorological information 
within the Regional Association 
VI, both in the light of present 
ind future requirements 


ITU 


APRIL 29 A DMINISTRATIVI Counct 


Gene 


Twelfth session 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


MARCH 25-31 WorLD’s ywca. New York 
International seminar on the sta- 
tus of women 

MARCH WORLD 

Karachi 
Second world rural congress 


ASSEMBLY OF YOUTH 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION 
TRADE Unions. New Delhi 
Organization 


MARCH 
OF FREE 
Asian Regional 

Third conference 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A,, 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co, Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgoard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la, Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppo, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt/ 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex, Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Searbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz, 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericano, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Beok Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon 

ICELAND 

Bekaverzlun Sigfusar 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madros. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunon, Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

“Guity,” 482 Avenue Ferdowsi, Teheran 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

KOREA 

Mr. Chin-Sook Chung, President, Eul-Yoo Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-Ka, Chongno, 
Seoul. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd. 6 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous and Co. Dar-el-Kutub, P.O 
Box 66 (Hashemite Kingdom) Amman, Jordan 
LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 


Eymundssonar #H.F., 


Gunung Scahari 84, 


Tori-Nichome, 


NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlog, Kr 
7A, Oslo, 

PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan (and at Chittagong). 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé 
PARAGUAY 

Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, 
Calle Pte. Franco N. 39-43, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Perd, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 
PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book 
Manila. 
PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Lid., Winchester House 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Lagasca 38, Madrid 
SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, [recs 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 
SYRIA 


Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakraowat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), lid. Box 724 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbio 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipén, Caracas, 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd. 


Augustsgt 


Store, 749 Rizal Avenue 


“Prosvjeta,” Izdavacka Knjizara No. 5, Trg. 
Bratstva i Ledinstva, Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have nct yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 
New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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This is a view of the central pavilion of Santitham Hall in Bangkok, Thailand, 
the headquarters of the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
For East which is celebrating its tenth anniversary this year (see page 45). 





